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“ Fine to showery some squalls.” 
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DISTINGUISHED 
member of the 
Lord Chambet1 
lain’s company 
Mr. William 
Shakespeare by 
name, had 
entered the shop 

















of a tailor in 
the town of 
popular and_ re- 





Nottingham. This 
spected actor and playwright was about 


thirty-five years of age. Of middle 
height, he had the compact figure of 
one in the prime of a vigorous manhood. 
His hair was worn rather long, but his 
beard, inclining to red in colour, was 
trim and close. His dress was plainer 
than is the rule with those who follow 
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his calling. Indeed at a first glance he 
had less of the look of an actor than 
of a shrewd, cautious man of affairs 
who has prospered in trade. Close 
observation might have amended this 
estimate. There was a vivid pallo1 
about the face, and the sombre eyes, 
slow-burning and deep-set, were like a 
smouldering fire. Even when the mobile 
features were in repose, which was 
seldom the case, the whole effect of the 
countenance was vital and arresting 

“That is a very choice coffin-cloth 
you have there, Master Tidey.”’ 

The manner of the actor and play- 
wright was simplicity itself. There was 
not a suspicion of affectation in it. He 
passed his fingers over the rich pall that 
lay on the tailor’s knee. Upon the hem 





Mr. William Shakespeare bowed very low indeed. “Cry you mercy, 
actor may he ask wherein his guild has had the un 
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of the cloth an armorial device was 
being stitched by the hand of a master 
craitsman. 

‘Yes, it is, Master Shakespeare,’’ said 
the tailor gravely. ‘Choice enough, 
choice enough.”’ 

‘Who is the happy man ? 

‘A young gentleman who lies in the 
Castle yonder. He is to have his head 
cut off a Tuesday by order of the 
Queen.” 

A leok of startled interest came into 
the eyes of the player. Is that so, 
Master Tidey And young, you say, 
and gentle, too ? ”’ 

“Aye, young enough. 
three and twenty—by all 
very fair and deliver young man.”’ 

‘“ It seems a pity,” said the player, 
‘““a mortal pity, for a man to die by the 
axe in the heat of his youth. And yet 
tis better to die by the axe than by the 
string. It is at least a gentleman's 
death the Queen is giving him,” he 
added grimly. 

‘““As you say,” the tailor 
it is at least a gentleman's death the 
Queen is giving him, and he'll have the 
robe of a gentleman in which to wrap 


But two o1 
accounts a 


agreed 


“6 


his corpse. Happen, Master Shake 
speare, that in like case it is a better 
consideration than would fall to you 
and me.” 

A light flashed in the sombre eves 


of the player. ‘‘ Speak for yourself, 
Master Tidey,’’ he said, with a slow, 
deep laugh. ‘‘ Whenever I get my 
deliverance, by God’s grace I'll have 
the robe of a gentleman to cover me. 
Unless ’’—the light in the sombre eyes 
was so intense that they shone almost 
black—‘‘ unless they let the reason 
out, and then there’s no warrant for 
any man’s exit. But what of this poor 
young man ? Howcomes he to this ? ”’ 
The tailor lowered his voice to a 
whisper. It was as if he feared to be 
overheard. ‘‘ They do say ’a_ has 
plotted with the Papishers, who are 
always contriving against the Queen.” 
‘““What’s the name of the unlucky 
youth ? ” ‘ 
‘“ His name is Mr. Gervase Heriot.” 
‘Mr. Gervase Heriot! He isa kins- 
man of my Lord Southampton.” <A 


look of keen pity came upon the player’s 
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I know the lad well enough. 
He sat on our stage at The Globe less 
than two months ago. An open, cheer- 
ful youth incapable of plotting against 
aught save a flask of canaries, if I’m 
any judge of nature. Poor young man. 


face. 


Master Tidey, this is a very tragi 
matter.”’ 
‘Sad enough, Master Shakespeare, 


sad enough,” said the tailor, stitching 
busily at the coffin-cloth. 

The actor passed a delicately-shaped 
hand, the hand of a poet, across his 
face. More than once I have marked 
the lad as he sat in the playhouse,” he 
said. ‘“‘’A a proper neat youth. 
tongue and a very 


‘A had .a 
flaming ey \ was german-cousin to 


Was 


subtle 


Perseus, him that. bestrid the winged 
horse. And now—with the taste of 
milk yet on his lips!” The plave 
ceased abruptly, as if overcome by a 
surge of feeling. For a time he was 


agic end of a youth of 
appeared to weigh upon 


silent. The tr 
bright promis¢ 
him sorely 
Master Ni 
with the needle 
far and wide over the 


holas Tidey, whose skill 
and shears had spread 
midland coun- 

was, like the player, a Stratford 
man. In a rather shame-faced way, 
the tailor was a little inclined to be proud 
of his fellow-townsman. To be sure his 
calling was hardly that of a Christian. 


1 


his speech was apt to bea 


ties, 


On occasion 


little disorderly, it even verged upon 
the fantastical, but Master Tidey was 
bound to admit that there must be 
something in the fellow. For one thing, 


rumour had it that he had recently 
bought New Place, the largest house in 
his native town. Such a fact spoke for 
itself, even if a wise man was inclined 
to discount the glowing reports of 
the play-actor’s ever-growing success 
which reached him continually from 
London. But, even as far back in the 
world’s history as the age of Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success ”’ 
was a maxim known to the philosophers 

“They do tell me, Master 
speare,’’ said the tailor, ‘“‘ that some of 
these harlotry pieces of yours have been 
approved by the Queen.” 

The playwright could not help 
smiling a little at a certain uneasiness 


Shake- 

















The player stood at the tailor’s door to watch this fine pair ride 
very slowly and haughtily down the street (age 427} 
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which was apparent in the tone of his 
friend, in spite of the fact that that 
honest man tried very hard to conceal it. 
“If I said they had not, Master Tidey,”’ 
he answered, with dry modesty, “I 
might be speaking less than I know. On 
the other hand, if I said that they had, 
a needy writer for the stage might be 
claiming more than becomes the least 
of her Majesty’s servants.’ 

Master Tidey looked a little incredu- 
lous. ‘‘ They do tell me, Master Shake- 
speare, that you make them out of your 
own head entirely. Master Burbage, 
who was here an hour ago to have new 
points set in his hose, swore it was so, 
by the beard of the prophet—face- 
tiously, as I think. But I can hardly 
believe it, Master Shakespeare, not out 
of your own head, and that’s the fact. 
Why, I mind the time you was a little 
graceless runnion that used to play 
truant from Stratford Free School. 
Many’s the time I’ve seen you come 
sliding down Short Hill of a winter’s 
morning in your blue short coat, with 
your books falling out o’ your satchel 
as you dangled it behind you, and 
generally twenty minutes late for the 
muster. You were always a sharp lad, 
Master Shakespeare, I’m bound to say 
that, although somewhat idly given, 
but I never thought you’d have had wit 
enough to make one of these interludes 
all out of your own head like book- 
learned men who have been bred at 
college.”’ 

“It seems unlikely enough, I grant 
you,” said the player discreetly. 
“And my pieces, such as they are, 
don’t compare of course with those of 
some I could mention—there is a 
young fellow by the name of Ben 
Jonson, and one of these days you'll 
be able to contrive a whole garment for 
the best of us out of one of his sleeve 
ruffles. But I sometimes think, Master 
Tidey, when of an evening I’ve had a 
glass o’ clear spring water with a 
carroway-seed in it at the Mermaid 
Tavern, that if only he had had the 
Singular good fortune to have been 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge, the world 
might one day have heard of William 
Shakespeare—but no matter! It will 
all be the same a hundred years hence.”’ 
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The player laughed heartily. ‘‘ We 
shall all be forgotten, and our interludes 
too, long before then.” 

“Yes, Master Shakespeare, there can 
be no doubt about that,’’ said the tailor 
heartily. ‘‘ And personally I thank 
God for it. I don’t hold with these 
masks and gallimaufries and such-like 
cloaks for wantonness, saving your 
presence. Still the Queen does, as I 
understand, and although I am much 
surprised at her, that’s a great matter. 
And that being the case I am bound to 
admit that for one who left the Stratford 
Free School at the age of thirteen with 
no more book-knowledge in his num- 
scull than Daddy Jenkins could put 
there with his ferrule, and if, as I say, 
the Queen approves your interludes, 
and they are entirely out of your own 
head, as Master Burbage swears they 
are by the beard of the prophet—why, I 
am bound to admit that you bring little 
or no discredit upon your native parish.”’ 

“You pay me a high compliment, 
Master Tidey,”’ said the actor. ‘ And 
fain would I deserve it. But you will 
grieve to learn, I am sure, that the 
Queen has commanded the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s servants to her palace at 
Richmond on the tenth of July, and 
moreover she desires a new piece from 
the pen of the least of them all. It 
would seem that, for some reason at 
present obscure, her Grace in_ her 
bounty is pleased to approve the 
nonsensical comedy of Love’s Labour's 
Lost, which, between ourselves, is by 
no means the brightest of the per- 
formances from the hand of the rus- 
tical clown in question.” 

In spite of the strictness of his tenets, 
Master Tidey could not forbear to be 
impressed ‘‘ You are indeed coming 
to great honours now,” said the tailor, 
whose worldly wisdom appeared to be 
in danger of overriding his high princi- 
ples. ‘‘ And it is not for me to deny 
that you have a talent—of a kind that 
is, Master Shakespeare. But at least, 
as you are a Stratford man like myself, 
I am glad to hear that there are those 
who think well of it. What will you 
put into your comedy, Master Shake- 
speare? Love, I presume, and all 
manner of wantonness ? ”’ 
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“Well, Master Tidey,” said the 
author, “since you ask the question, you 
can no more leave love out of a comedy 
than you can leave an apple out of a 
dumpling. Besides, it is Gloriana’s 
desire that I should make her a tale of 
love, that there should be youth in it 
and girlhood and high poesy—that is, 
if we can rise to poesy in this barren 
age! And it is Gloriana’s pleasure 
that it shall be played before her of a 
summer’s afternoon under the green- 
wood in Richmond Park.” 

“You will be making your fortune 
one of these days, Master Shakespeare,”’ 
said the tailor, upon the verge of awe. 

“That is as may be, Master Tidey. 
At least I would ask nothing better 
than to quit thestage. Aman’s dignity 
and a player’s calling don’t ride well 
together. In the meantime must I 
tease my five wits to devise a play for 
Gloriana. And it must be made, alas! 
by the tenth of July.” 

“T’d rather you had to do it than 
had I,” said the tailor, with a sigh of 
relief, as he took up the needle and 
shears. 

By now the player was subdued to 
the process of thought, and was twisting 
his short beard between his thumb and 
forefinger. The eyes were veiled almost 
like those of a man inatrance. “ I’ve 
a mind to put Robin Hood in it,” he 
said. ‘“‘ The bold outlaw of Sherwood 
and his merry men. Many’s the time 
they have come from the neighbouring 
greenwood into this famous old town 
of Nottingham.”’ 

3efore, however, the actor could 
pursue this pleasant idea, there arose < 
sharp clatter of hoofs on the cobble- 
stones outside the tailor’s door, and a 
minute afterwards a personage entered 
the shop whoat once turned his thoughts 
into a new direction. 


II 


HE personage was a young woman 
of some eighteen years, breathing 
youthand its sorcery in every line. 

She was tall, well grown, of a beauty that 
was remarkable. She stepped with a 


lithe grace, a springing freedom that 
Atalanta wouldnot have disdained. Her 
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long quilted riding-coat was the last cry 
of the fashion, and on the left hand she 
wore a large hawking-gauntlet. But 
that which at once caught the eye both 
of the tailor and of the player, and 
made the charming figure still more 
memorable, was an audacious pair of 
leather breeches. These clothed her 
nether limbs, and below them were a 
long pair of boots of untanned leather. 

Now Master Tidey it was who had 
built this fine pair of hawking-breeches 
to the explicit order of the wearer, yet 
even he could hardly forbear to be 
scandalised when he marked its effect. 
As for the player—but he had a 
larger, a more liberal, a more sophisti- 
catedmind. For one thing he had seen 
the fine ladies of the Court ride out 
hawking in this guise. To be sure he 
had heard some very salutary criticism 
of a style of dress that was creeping into 
vogue amongst the highest in the land, 
but he was not of those who condemned 
it. Mr. William Shakespeare, unlike 
his friend Nicholas Tidey, betrayed not 
the least surprise at this young woman's 
appearance. Certainly he was a little 
“intrigued,” but perhaps that was less 
on account of the garment itself than 
because of the look of its wearer. 

In point of fact, Mr. William Shake- 
speare, whose eye was very sure in such 
matters, was charmed by the spectacle. 
Swiftly he moved aside, in order that 
this young gentlewoman might proceed 
to the tailor’s counter. Moreover, as he 
performed this polite action he removed 
his hat with a touch of gallantry, as 
became an acquaintance with courts. 

“Good Master Tailor,’ said the 
wearer of the garment, with an air so 
fine as to delight Mr. William Shake- 


speare still more, “‘I make you my 
compliments upon these hawking- 


breeches you have been so good as to 
devise for me. They are a little tight 
around the left knee, otherwise they do 
excellently well. I make you my com- 
pliments upon them, Master Tailor, 
and have the goodness to devise me a 
second pair in every particular as the 
first.”’ 

Master Tidey bowed obsequiously. 
I attend your pleasure, madam,” he 
said, 
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The young woman then drew off a 
glove, and with some little difficulty was 
able to produce a purse from a remote 
purlieu of her attire. ‘“‘ What is your 
charge, friend, for this excellent gar- 
ment, which gives me such ease in the 
saddle that from this day I am minded 
to wear no other style of habiliment.”’ 

“Two angels, if it please you, 
madam.”’ 

“Here be four, my friend.”’ 

She opened the purse and counted 


out in gold pieces twice the sum that 
was asked. 
“Good Master Tailor,’ she said, 


“vou have right excellent craft and 
your garment pleases me. And if I 
must speak the truth, I had never 
learned until this day what ease and 
freedom comes of the wearing of galli- 
gaskins.”’ 

She used such a grave air, as of one 
expressing a most serious and private 
thought, that Mr. William Shakespeare, 
who all this time had been regarding 
her covertly, although taking care to 
appear lost in contemplation of the 
coffin-cloth the tailor had now dis- 
carded, could not forbear from giving 
forth a dry, stealthy chuckle. 

Mistress Anne Feversham half turned 
for the purpose of visiting such a pre- 
sumption with an imperious eye. The 
clear gaze said as plainly as woman 
could express it: “‘ And who, pray, are 
you, sir? Whoever you are I'll thank 
you to be pretty careful.”’ 

Howbeit, in the matter of looking 
down this presumptuous individual, 
young Mistress Anne . Feversham, it 
seemed, had undertaken a task a little 
beyond her present powers. There was 
hardly one among the burgesses of the 
town who could have sustained that 
gaze. But with this quiet and mild- 
looking individual, whose coat and 
sword were so modest, it was a different 
matter. 

The impact of the proud eyes of 
Mistress Insolence was met with perfect 
composure. Moreover, there was just 
a suspicion of laughter. In the opinion 
of the lady there was no ground for 
levity. Yet it was almost as if this 
person, whose dress was so little pre- 
tentious as to be hardly that of a 
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gentleman, was daring to say in his 
heart, ‘‘ Madam, think not ill of me if 
I confess that, far from being abashed 
by your air, I am rather amused by it.”’ 

That at least was the quick and 
sensitive feminine interpretation of the 
subtle face whose owner was hardly 
entitled to such a look of arch and 
humorous self-confidence. Mistress 
Anne Feversham felt a slight wound 
in her dignity. Who, pray, was this 
impertinent ? 

By some means best known to him- 
self, Mr. William Shakespeare appeared 
to read the thoughts of the lady. At 
least the sly smile that had crept into 
those sombre but wonderful eyes had 
deepened to a look of roguery. Mistress 
Anne grew crimson ; the disdainful head 
went up; she bit her lip; and then 
realising that such a display of em- 
barrassment was wholly unworthy of 
the daughter of the Constable of 
Nottingham Castle, the pride of youth 
chastened her so sorely that she turned 
her back abruptly on the cause of her 
defeat. 

Soon, however, the ever-abiding sense 
of place and power came to her aid and 
she was able to command herself suffi- 
ciently to address the tailor. 

“ T see the town is full of play-acting 
rogues,’’ she said. ‘“ Whence do they 
come ? ’ 

‘“ From London, madam, I believe,’ 
said Master Tidey, without venturing to 
look in the direction of his friend. 

“T am afraid they are a saucy-look- 
ing crew. My groom’’—perhaps it 
was well that the voice of Mistress Anne 
did not reach the ears of the haughty 
young falconer who was taking charge 
of her horse at the tailor’s door—‘* my 
groom pointed them out to me as I 
passed the Moot Hall. As soon as I 
return to the Castle I will inform my 
father the Constable, and I will see if 
they cannot be put in the stocks, which 
to my mind is where they belong.” 

As became the shrewd man he was, 
Master Nicholas Tidey made no reply. 
He was content to nod his head gravely, 
as if he tacitly approved, while at the 
same time he contrived to keep a tail 
of an eye upon his distinguished friend. 
There might or there might not have 
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been a ghost of a smile upon that prim 
and cautious mouth. 

Indeed, very wisely, Master Tidey 
left it to the play-actor himself to ven- 
ture a joust with such a formidable 
adversary. And this that daring in- 
dividual proceeded to do in a manner 
quite cool and leisurely, and yet with 
a vastly considered air. In his eye, it 
was true, there was a suspicion of some- 
thing far other than gravity. That of 
course was regrettable ; but it was un- 
doubtedly there. 

Mr. William Shakespeare’s first act 
was to remove his hat with its single 
short cock’s feather, and then he bowed 
very low indeed, in the manner of one 
very well aware of addressing a social 
superior. 

“Cry you mercy, mistress,” he said, 
‘ but as one who is himself a poor actor 
may he ask wherein his guild has had 
the unhappiness to offend you ? ”’ 

Mistress Anne Feversham met this 
effrontery with a coldness that was 
wonderful. Her one desire at the 
moment was to show as much contempt 
as possible without being ill-bred. But 
as soon as she met the sombre eyes of 
this individual, in which a something 
that was rare and strange was overlaid 
by a subtle mockery, this natural 
instinct took wings unto itself and 
departed. In those eyes was something 
that hardly left her mistress of herself, 
in spite of her father the Constable, 
her young blood-horse and her incom- 
parable pair of galligaskins. 

“‘ My father the Constable would have 
all play-actors whipped,” said Mistress 
Anne Feversham. 

But her voice was far other than she 
had intended. Moreover, her father 
the Constable had yet to deliver himself 
of such an illiberal sentiment. And 
the individual in his hardihood seemed 
to be fully aware that this was the 
case. 

“Whipped, mistress !’’ His look of 
grave consternation did not deceive her. 
“You would whip a poor actor ! ”’ 

“‘ All who are actors, sir, my father 
would.” 

“Is it conceivable ?—the gentlest, 
the humblest, the most industrious, the 
most law-abiding of men!” 
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““ My father would care not for that, 
sir. Hesays they aremasterless rogues.”’ 
“Then by my faith, mistress, that is 
very froward in your father.”’ 

“‘He says they are the scumof taverns 
and alehouses and they corrupt the 
public mind.” 

‘““Ods my good heart ! how comes so 
crabbed a sire to have a daughter so 
fair, so feat, so charming ! ’ 

It began to seem hopeless for Mistress 
Anne to continue in such a strain of 
severity. For a moment she used her 
will in order to punish this audacity, 
but in the next she was trembling upon 
the verge of open laughter. Still the 
consciousness that she was no less a 
person than the only daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Feversham, the Con- 
stable of Nottingham Castle and chief 
justice of the forest of Sherwood, was 
just able to save her from that which 
could only have been regarded in the 
light of a disaster. 

“T would fain inform you, mistress, 
there are play-actors whom even the 
Queen approves.” 

Alas! Mistress Anne had a full share 
of the cynical irreverence of youth. 

“T am not at all surprised to learn 
that, sir. I have even been told that 
the Queen dyes her hair.” 

The effect of a speech so daring was 
to startle Master Tidey quite visibly. 
The world looks to one of his craft to 
have a conventional mind, and there 
was no doubt the times were perilous. 
The shears almost fell from his hand. 
If this was not treason, might he never 
sew another doublet ! 

The play-actor, however, was of a 
fibre less delicate. It was as much as 
Mr. William Shakespeare could do to 
refrain from open laughter. 

‘““May I ask, mistress,” he said, 
‘“‘ what is your warrant for such a grave 
charge against the Queen’s Majesty ? ” 

“The warrant of my own eyes, sir. 
Her hair was certainly dyed when she 
stayed at the Castle a month since.” 

‘“‘ But bethink you, mistress, might it 
not appear less treasonable if Gloriana’s 
true subjects presumed her hair to be 
a wig?” 

‘“‘ Let them presume nothing, sir, but 
that which is the truth.” 
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“To so pious a resolve even a poor 
actor may say amen.”’ 

Mistress Anne realised that she was 
no match for this man. The only hope 
for her dignity lay in a cool scorn of 
him. Suddenly. the gloriously straight 
back was turned disdainfully. Let the 
greatest lady for ten miles beware how 
she chopped logic with a strolling actor. 

“Master Tailor, I would have you 
devise me a second pair of these right 
excellent breeches, in every particular 
as the first, and do you have them at the 
Castle against the first of May.”’ 

Master Tidey bowed low. 

‘“ Good-day to you, Master Tailor.” 

Master Tidey bowed still lower with 
that clear and proud speech in his ears. 

With chin held high, and with the 
glorious, free-swinging carriage of a 
young goddess, Mistress Anne Fever- 
sham went forth of the tailor’s shop. 
But even then, abrupt as was the 
manner of her going, she had to submit 
to the play-actor’s leaping to the door 
before she could reach it herself. He 
opened it and held it for her with the 
grace and dignity of a courtier. She 
passed imperiously, without yielding 
him a glance or a “ Thank you.” 

A dashing young man in the livery 
of a falconer was holding the young 
blood-horse of Mistress Anne outside 
the tailor’s door. He was handsomely 
mounted on an animal similar to the 
one he held for his mistress. On his fist 
was a small falcon, hoodwinked and 
fessed. 

Very agile was Mistress Anne in find- 
ing her way into the saddle. For all 
that she was not quite clever enough 
to defeat this incorrigible play-actor. 
He sprang to her stirrup while she had 
one foot still on the ground and hoisted 
her up with an address that enforced 
her respect, and with so grave an air of 
courtesy as tacitly to compel her own. 

All the same she was angry. And 
she had sense enough to know that it 
was illogical to be so. Yet she swung 
her horse round sharply in order to give 
expression to her state of mind. And 
as the falconer, John Markham by 
name, confided the merlin to the accus- 
tomed wrist of his mistress, he turned 
back an instant to scowl at the player. 
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It was even as if he would ask him who 
the devil he was, and what the devil he 
did there. 

The player removed his hat with its 
single cock’s feather in a manner that 
was almost tenderly ironical. It had 
hardly been a display of Court manners 
of which he had been the recipient. 
But he was too much a man of the 
world to look for those everywhere. 
And above all here was youth in its 
glamour, youth in its sorcery. For the 
sake of a stuff so precious he would 
forgive a crudity greater than this. 

With a sigh of delight the player 
stood at the tailor’s door to watch this 
fine pair ride very slowly and haughtily 
down the street. For all their air of 
class consciousness and their open con- 
tempt of the townspeople, which their 
youth alone saved from being ridicu- 
lous, they made a glorious pair in the 
eye of the part-proprietor of the Globe 
Theatre, London. 

That was an eye to judge men and 
things as none other since the world 


began. Neither Mistress Anne Fever- 
sham nor the falconer was aware of 


that fact, and had they been aware of 
it they had not cared a button. All 
that they did know and all that they 
cared was that the worthy burgesses 
of Nottingham were stealing glances 
of awe and admiration at them. In 
a word, they were causing a sensation, 
and were very pleasantly aware of the 
fact. 

Yes, undoubtedlya gallant pair. John 
Markham, in spite of his superior con- 
dition and rising renown, rode behind 
his mistress at a respectful distance of 
ten yards. They sat their horses with 
great skill and assurance. First one 
and then the other, as they walked 
them slowly down the street, would 
touch them gently with the spur, in 
order to enjoy the pleasure of showing 
them off in the sight of the townspeople. 

The player, still standing at the 
tailor’s door, could not take his eyes 
from the spectacle. Almost wistfully, 
and yet in a kind of entrancement, he 
watched them until at last there came 
a turn in the street and they were lost 
to view. Then he went within to 
rejoin his scandalised friend, who to 
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compose his mind had had recourse 
already to the needle and shears. 

““T never saw the like o’ that,” said 
Master Nicholas Tidey. “It’s rare to 
be the quality. But that’s nothing to 
you, Master Shakespeare. I reckon 
you see it every day 0’ the week.” 

“It’s a fine thing, I grant you, when 
it rides proud in the sight of heaven,”’ 
said the player abstractedly. 

““ Aye, Master Shakespeare, and even 
when it goes afoot!” said the tailor, 
whose mind was more pedestrian. “‘ It 
does a man good, I always think, to have 
a sight of the quality now and again. 
But as I say, Master Shakespeare, it is 
nothing to you who go to Court like a 
gentleman.” 

But the part-proprietor of the Globe 
Theatre was not heeding the words of 
his friend. The light that never was on 
sea or land had come into those sombre 


eyes. Suddenly his hand struck the 
tailor’s counter a great blow. “ That 
is an adorable miniard,”’ he said. ‘ By 


my soul, if Gloriana requires a comedy, 
here is matter for a comedy for 
Gloriana! ”’ 


Ill 


N the meantime, the unconscious 
cause of Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
enthusiasm was proceeding some- 

what arrogantly through the streets of 
the town.-Mistress Anne Feversham was 
mightily proud of herself, of her young 
blood horse, of her pied merlin, above 
all of her brand-new hawking-breeches, 
which she had had the audacity to copy 
from two particularly dashing ladies of 
the Court who had accompanied the 
Queen on her recent visit to her father. 

As for John Markham, she was proud 
of him too. He made a fine squire. 
But nothing would have induced her to 
let him know it. None the less surely 
was he subdued to her purposes. A 
wise fellow in all things else, he was the 
true knight, the ready slave of his 
young mistress. And his young mis- 
tress was imperious. 

High temper was in every clean-run 

line of her. It wasin the eye, a thing of 


mist and fire, gloriously placed like that 
of one of Leonardo’s ladies. 


It was in 
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the nose, curved like the beak of her 
merlin; in the delicate moulding of the 
chin and mouth, in the slender column 
of the throat, in the poise of the head, 
in the supple assurance of the body 
which ruled a beast of mettle and goaded 
it into setting up its will for the pleasure 
of subduing it. 

John Markham, with a head beyond 
his years, was passing wise for his 
station. He was no ordinary servant, 
but one high in the regard of Sir John 
Feversham, the Constable of Notting- 
ham Castle, that grim pile half-a-mile 
off, rising sheer from its rock in the 
midst of the water-meadows. Learned 
in hawking, he was esteemed by gentle 
and simple for many a mile. His skill 
in the craft of princes had even carried 
his fame as far as Belvoir, under whose 
shadow he had been bred. He was a 
shrewd, a skilful, a bold young fellow, 
wise in all things except that he wor- 
shipped the ground upon which his 
young mistress trod. 

That was the fault of his youth. He 
had been less than he was, far less, 
could he have attended her pleasure 
without dreaming of her in the long 
watches of the night, or desiring in his 
hours of madness that she should plunge 
into his heart the silver-hilted poniard 
she wore at her waist. This was her 
eighteenth birthday, and he was rising 
twenty-five. She was rich, important, 
beautiful, capricious. For she was the 
only child and heiress of the greatest 
man for ten miles round. 

And he, who was he? Well, if the 
truth must be told, he was the byblow 
of a kitchen-wench and one of great 
place who had shown him not a spark 
of kindness. Yes, if the truth must be 
told—and John Markham thanked no 
man for telling it—born and_ bred 
under the shadow of Belvoir, given 
the soul and the features of a noble 
race, but without birth, favour or 
education, except that he was learned 


in hawking. Encased in that fine 
livery was a strong, tormented soul. 
His young mistress never allowed 


him to forget that he wasaservant. In 
her gentlest moods she would throw 
her words to him as if he had been a 
dog. She knew he was her slave, 
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“T will not be beaten,” was all that Anne could gasp. 
“T am this day a woman” (fege 427) 
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happy only in his chains, one barred by 
fortune from an equality she could 
never forgive his not being able to claim. 
His passive acceptance of the bar 
seemed to make her cruel. He was so 
tall, so brave, so handsome; not a 
man in all the county of Notts could 
cast a main of hawks like him. Only 
a month ago the Queen had praised him 
to his face. Yet was he like a hound 
that came to heel at her word, or a 
horse that took sugar out of her hand 
without hurting it. In the presence of 
others he could be proud enough, but 
in hers he was as humble as the meanest 
of her servants, who asks only to be 
allowed to wait upon her will. 

At this moment, be it said, the will 
of Mistress Anne was making John 
Markham decidedly unhappy. It had 
done so indeed for a fortnight past. 
In the Queen’s train during her recent 
visit to Sir John, his master, at the 
Castle, had come the ladies of her 
household. Among these had _ been 
two who, not to put too fine a point 
upon the matter, had given Mistress 
Anne ideas. Brazenly enough as it had 
seemed to chaste minds, yet it was to 
be feared with the sanction of their 
august mistress, had they gone a- 
hawking in the meadows astride their 
horses, the nether woman arrayed in 
brown leather galligaskins ! 

Honest John Markham was not alone 
in his horror of so sad a spectacle. 
More than one greyheard had wagged 
over it in the buttery; more than one 
prim kirtle had lamented it bitterly in 


the hall. What were the women of 
England coming to, if the highest 


in the land ! The matter was one 
scarce fit for persons of delicacy. If 
such a practice spread, who should 
say to what heights ere long the vaunt- 
ing spirit of woman would aspire ? 
Alas! the matter had not ended 
here. Mistress Anne, in the very inso- 
lence of daring, had seen the last word 
in modishness in this most perilous 
innovation. Nothing would content her 
but that she should have a pair of 
leather hawking-breeches for her wear. 
John Markham, that trusty henchman, 
was sent at once to Master Nicholas 
Tidey, the man’s tailor of Nottingham, 
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with explicit instructions from his 
mistress. 

She was not able herself to visit that 
worthy, because she had been expressly 
forbidden by her father to pass through 
the town gate. Thus had the task been 
laid upon John Markham of haranguing 
the accomplished Master Tidey. And 
in the last resort he summoned that 
famous craftsman in person to the 
Castle, since it presently appeared that 
there are subtleties in the design of a 
pair of hawking-breeches which cannot 
be dealt with by third parties. Finally 
John it was who bore the sinister parcel 
into the Castle under cover of night, 
carrying it with his own faithful hands 
into the presence of his mistress on the 
eve of the eighteenth anniversary of her 
birth. 

Truly a very perilous innovation. 
Honest John did not go beyond that. 
Whether that other honest John, his 
master, from whom she derived her 
over-riding temper, would be content 
with such a moderation—well, that was 
a matter that the future would soon 
be called upon to decide. 

Mistress Anne, riding slowly down the 
street ten yards ahead of the falconer, 
checking her blood-horse, Cytherea, 
with one hand and holding her pied 
merlin in the other, was a picture to 
haunt the young man’s dreams for 
many a day tocome. Already she had 


much skill in the art he had taught 
her: she could bring down her bird 


with the best ; she sat her horse like a 
young goddess; the galligaskins of 
supple brown leather—alas! that was 
a subject to which the honest fellow 
durst not lend his mind. 

As they rode through the town, many 
a sly glance was stolen at the wearer 
of the brown leather galligaskins. But 
the expression on the face of the falconer 
said clearly enough: ‘“ Be wary of 
your gaze, my masters. There is a 
broken costard for any who are fro- 
ward of eye.” 

Nevertheless Mistress Anne made a 
nine days’ wonder in the ancient borough 
of Nottingham. Presently the town 
was behind them. Instead of returning 
straight to the Castle, they made for 
the open meadows all spread with blue 
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and white and yellow crocuses, which 
in the spring of the year weave their 
vivid carpet by the banks of Trent. 
Soon they had come to the narrow 
wooden bridge that spanned the broad 
and deep river. John Markham’s 
horse, young and half-broken, suddenly 
took exception to the quick-flowing 
torrent under its feet. It swerved so 
sharply that it all but threw him. 

Hearing the sound of the fierce 
scuffle, Mistress Anne looked back. She 
was in time to see John struggling 
to regain the saddle from which he had 
so nearly parted company. ‘‘ Clumsy 
fellow!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You sit your 
horse like a——’”’ 

While she was in the act of finding a 
figure of speech to meet the case, her 
own horse realised its opportunity. 
Nor was it slow to turn it to account. 
Cytherea made a thoroughly competent 
attempt topitch her riderinto the river. 
She just failed, it is true, but that was 
more because her luck was out than for 
any lack of honest intention. 

It was not Cytherea’s day, however, 
and her rider collected her with a skill 
that was wonderful, gave her a pretty 
shrewd jab with her long spurs and 
came a second time within an ace of 
being flung into the river. Not brook- 
ing cold steel, Cytherea fought for her 
head like a tigress. She got her fore- 
feet onto the low rail of the bridge. 
There was a desperate moment of un- 
certainty, in which the issue hung in 
the balance, and then Cytherea had to 
bring her forefeet down again. 

“The fault is yours, John Markham,” 
said Cytherea’s rider. ‘‘ Youare, I say, 
a clumsy fellow. You sit your horse 
like a ” Again she paused to find 
a simile worthy of the occasion. ‘ You 
sit your horse like a sack of pease.”’ 

John did not reply, but hung his 
diminished head. 

“Here, take the merlin,” said his 
mistress, and by now there was a steady 
light in her eyes. ‘‘ And give me that 
whip of yours.” 

3ut the falconer, fully conscious of 
his daring, summoned all his courage. 
“Wait till we are across the bridge, I 
pray you, mistress.” 

‘“ Give me your whip, sirrah. If this 
29* 
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rude beast gets me into the river I'll 
warrant she comes in herself.’ 

‘“ No, mistress,” said the falconer. 
“T dare not. The rail is too low and 
the bridge is too narrow.” 

“Hand it to me at once, I say!” 
The face of Cytherea’s wilful rider was 
full of menace. 

Never once had the falconer dared 
to oppose her will, but it was almost 
certain death if now he obeyed it. 

“Do you not hear me, sirrah ? 

“T will give it you, mistress, as soon 
as we are across the bridge.” 

There was nothing for it but to wait 
untilthey had gained the opposite bank. 
Once among the crocuses, Mistress 
Anne reined in the still mutinous 
Cytherea with no light hand. She 
then turned her unruly steed to meet 
that of the falconer. 

‘“ Now, sirrah ! ”’ 

The gauntleted hand was held out 
grimly. The eyes were like stars in 
their dark lustre ; and in the centre of 
each cheek burned a glowing crimson, 

John Markham lifted the merlin from 
the fist of his mistress. Then he gave 
her the whip. There was not a drop of 
blood in his cheeks. His fixed, un- 
fearing gaze had not a shade of defiance ; 
but it was as if the upturned face almost 
invited that which awaited it. 

“You fool ! ” 

The whip descended sharply, but 
without haste, on the lithe and beauti- 
ful flanks of the astonished Cytherea. 
One, two, three. It was a hazardous 
proceeding. For a long minute the 
issue lay in doubt. But skill and high 
courage gained the day. The dignity 
of a daughter of men was vindicated 
at the expense of the dignity of the 
daughter of goddesses. 

“T thank you, John Markham.” 

Mistress Anne returned the whip to 
the falconer with almost an air of 
kindness. 


IV 
A te was a brave thing that was 


out already to set up its will 
against the world. And of the 
little world in which she dwelt her 
father was the centre of authority. He 
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was an august man, high in the service 
of the Queen. His explicit word was 
not lightly to be disobeyed. And it 
had gone forth with no uncertainty. 
Upon no pretext must Mistress Anne 
Feversham enter the town of Notting- 
ham, which nestled close about the 
Castle rock. 

But she was eighteen years old this 
day, of a headstrong blood, motherless, 
craving adventure. The fire in her 
veins was mounting high. It must 
have an outlet, it must find escape from 
within the grim precincts of that old 
fortress which had begun to press upon 
her life. 

Alas! as they returned to the Castle 
after an hour’s larking among the 
crocuses, John Markham’s heart sank. 
He had been a party to a forbidden 
thing. And he knew not what pains, 
what penalties might overtake the 
charming culprit if her naughtinesscame 
to his master’s ear. Moreover, a share 
of the consequences was like to fall upon 
himself. But the falconer was not the 
sort of man to care very much about 
that. He would have asked nothing 
better than to be allowed to pay the 
whole of that reckoning which he knew 
very well was bound sooner or later to 
confront his young mistress. 

That young woman fully realised her 
guilt. Yet she was far from being 
afraid. Indeed, as they rode back in 
the glow of the April sunset to the stern 
house which kept the old town in awe, 
she was like a strong-winged bird that 
knew already the power of its pinions. 
The brief and sharp battle with Cyth- 
erea, whose end had been a glorious 
mending of manners for that unruly 
beast, had put her in great heart. She 
was keen for a further display of her 
powers. Never had she used her ser- 
vant with such a magnanimity, never 
with such a humorous indulgence. 

It was as if she would say to all the 
world: ‘See what a will I have. Be 
it known to all men it is vain for any to 
oppose it.”’ 

Nevertheless John Markham was sad 
at heart. Out of. his high devotion to 
her she might command him anything, 
but well he knew there could only be 
one end to this overweening mood. 


The galligaskins were a sore matter, 
although the Constable had not seen 
them yet. As for the visit to the town, 
it was neither more nor less than an 
open flout to his authority. John had 
a troubled heart as they passed through 
the Castle gate. 

As if to confirm the falconer in his 
fears, Mistress Anne was informed by 
the porter of the lodge as they passed 
through the gate that the Constable 
desired her immediate presence in his 
own apartment. 

“‘ For what purpose does he seek it ? 
The question was asked with the im- 
patience of a spoiled child. 

““T know not, mistress,’ said the 
porter gravely. “I do but know that 
when the Constable returned from his 
ride in the town he asked for you and 
left the message I have given.” 

“When did Sir John return ? 

“Not an hour ago, mistress.”’ 

In the courtyard, with an air of 
resolute laughter, Mistress Anne yielded 
her horse to the falconer’s care. Un- 
abashed, in her amazing garment, which 
set off her long-flanked slenderness 
adorably, she strode into the great 
house. The fine, free gait was not 
without a suspicion of a manly swagger, 
which the Queen’s ladies had used in 
similar case. Boldly and_ fearlessly 
she entered the presence of the august 
Sir John Feversham. 

The Constable was seated alone in his 
dark-panelled room. It was easy to 
see whence came his young daughter’s 
handsome looks and strength of will. 
It was a face that few of that age could 
have matched for power and masculine 
beauty. The grey eyes had a very 
direct and searching quality, the fore- 
head was lofty and ascetic ; indeed the 
man’s whole aspect proclaimed that 
here was one who had learned many 
high secrets not only of the body, but 
of the soul. 

This was not a man to be trifled with, 
and none knew that better than his 
daughter. But this unhappy day she 
was a young woman overborne by a 
sense of her own consequence. 

“You sent for me, Sir John.”” The 
voice was half defiance, half disdain. 

“Yes, mistress, I did so.” 
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The tones of the Constable were a 
deep, slow growl. They were used in 
a way of such reluctance that it seemed 
a pain to utter them. 

‘Wherefore, Sir John, did you send 
for me?” The half-humorous tones 
were all of innocence. 

The Constable’s reply was a grave 
stroking of the chin. The stern gaze 
began very slowly to traverse the 
culprit as she stood in all her sauciness, 
in all her defiance. Not a detail of 
her manners or of her attire escaped 
those grim eyes. ‘‘ Why did I send 
for you? Do you venture to ask the 
question ? ”’ 

In spite of her reckless courage the 
tones sent little shivers through Mistress 
Anne. “ Yes, Sir John, I do.’’ She 
had summoned all that she had of 
boldness. 

“As you dare to ask the question, 
I will answer it.’’ It was as if the Con- 
stable turned over each word very 
carefully in his stern heart before it 
was born upon his grim lips. “ First 
I would say to you, daughter, there 
is a long and ever-growing accompt 
between you and me which has begun 
to cry aloud for a settlement. I ask 
you, is it not so?” 

Mistress Anne was silent. Even her 
strength of will had begun at last to 
fail before this slow-gathering vehem- 
ence. Once before, and once only, had 
she heard that tone in her father’s voice. 
Many years had passed since then, but 
on hearing it again the occasion suddenly 
came back to her, bringing with it a 
kind of vivid horror. 

“Ts it not so, I ask you ?’ 

The tone was that of a judge. 

“Daily have I marked a growing 
frowardness, daily have I marked a 
higher measure of your impudency.”’ 
The careful words had no unkindness. 
‘It is but a week since these ears heard 
you mock at the colour of the hair of 
the Queen’s most gracious majesty. 
Is it not so ? ”’ 

Mistress Anne had no wish to deny 
that. : 

“And now to-day do I find you 
tricked out in a manner whose wicked 
unseemliness passes all belief. Further- 
more, in open defiance of my command, 
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you have entered the town. Is it not 
so?” 

The culprit had no word now. The 
imperious valour was routed utterly. 

“TI do fear me,”’ said the Constable, 
“you are in the toils of a disease which 
admits only of the sharpest remedy. 
Week by week have I remarked an ever- 
growing sauciness. It is a malady 
which in man or woman, horse or hound, 
can only be met in one way.” 

The Constable rose slowly from his 
chair. He was a tall, powerful man, 
and very formidable and even terrible 
he looked. He took down a heavy 
hunting-whip which hung from a nail 
on the wall. His daughter had not 
imagination enough to be terrified 
easily. Moreover for her years she had 
a particularly resolute will. It was 
this that an imminent peril restored to 
her. 

‘**T will not be beaten,” she said, with 
proud defiance. “This day I am 
eighteen years old. This day I am a 
woman, and being a woman I will do in 
all things as it pleases me.”’ 

The Constable ran the long whip 
through his fingers. ‘‘Oh and soh, 
mistress,’’ said he, “‘ this day you claim 
the estate of womanhood. And having 
come to that high condition you put 
forth a modest claim to do in all things 
as you would. Well, I am bound to say 
I have heard that a number of the 
women of the present age have these 
froward ideas. But it is new to me 
that there are any so vain as to practise 
them.”’ 

‘“ Wherefore should they not, Sir 
John?” The clear and brave eyes 
of his daughter were fixed on his 
own. “Is it not that in all things 
a woman is the equal of a man, as 
the Queen herself has shown, always 
except in those wherein she is a man’s 
superior ? ’ 

Again the Constable caressed the 
whip as though he loved it. ‘‘ These 
be very perilous ideas,” he said. “I 
had not thought this canker had bit 
so deep. Of all the diseases that afflict 
our sorry age I believe there is none so 
vile as that which leads a young gentle- 
woman of careful and modest nurture 
to speeches of such a froward vanity. 
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As I am a Christian man I can hardly 
believe my ears.” 

“Sir John, it is the truth I speak. 
And has not the Queen herself approved 
Ss deg 

“Nay, mistress, I would have you 
use that name more modestly,” said 
the Constable. But now in his eyes 
was a light that turned her cold. 

Very gently the great thong was 
being shaken out. The long and cruel 
length was uncoiling itself like that ofa 
serpent, so that now it lay crouching 
in wait among the rushes of the floor. 

“T will not be beaten,”’ was all that 
Anne could gasp. “I am this day a 
woman.” 
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With a sudden chill of despair she 
knew that she was helpless. And if 
she had not known, in the very next 
instant that cruel fact would have 
been revealed to her. With a sur- 
prising dexterous swiftness for which 
she was not prepared, the slender wrist 
was twisted in a lock so cunning that 
to struggle would be to break the arm. 

“As I am a Christian man it is my 
duty to cut away so damnable a heresy.”’ 
The sharp, hissing words came through 
shut teeth. 

The defenceless form was held at 
arm’s length. In the implacable eyes 
of the Constable was the sinister fanati- 
cism which is not afraid to wound itself. 


(To be continued) 
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1 ISTEN, 
. And come with me, 


Into the wood where the dew-drops glisten 


(Go a Child) 


And shine like jewels, and every tree 
Arches its branches till they meet 
To make a green roof over you, Sweet. 


Watch with me, 
Something moves in the heart of the bush, 


C A fairy perhaps, and a squirrel above peers down to 


see, 


There is 


Listen 
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From his summer house 
Where the sky looks through 
e The pattern of boughs, 
Against the blue. 


The still green pool, 

Where the little wood-fairies, 

Trooping down in the evening cool, 

Swing on the bulrushes, and ride 

On the dragon-flies darting from side to side. 


To the gauzy wings, as they clash and glisten 
In the heart of the wood, where every tree 

Is scattering leaves and blossoms, Sweet, 

To make a carpet for fairy feet, 

Listen, and come with me. 
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OW long ago it 
seems since I, 
this great man’s 
little enemy in 
the tented field, 
dubbed him 
officially ‘‘ the 
sole link of the 
incoherent Boer 

forces’; and, unofficially, whatever 

hard terms may be expected from a 

young officer who has not seen home, a 

bed, or a square meal for three years, 

regarding the author of hisexile. Yet it 
was not so long ago but that even now 
his name, refusing to connect itself with 
frockcoats and ministerial portfolios, 
conjures up instead visions of windy 
nights and blazing days on veld and 
kopje, recalls sounds of battle, of thou- 
sands marching across the drumming 
grass, of the tick-tack of the signalling- 
lamp which so often spelt out his magic 
name in the silence of the sleeping 
bivouac. “Botha!” Itwasaname to 
conjure with in those days, leading great 
armies up and down, this way and that, 
as if they were the slaves of a mesmer- 
ist’s imperious whisper. Botha is here, 

1 The Official History of the War in South 
Africa. 
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Botha is there, Botha is everywhere, is 
nowhere, is dead, is alive again, is 
utterly defeated, is terribly victorious- 
thus for a thousand days and more did 
helio, lamp, electric-wire and Rumour, 
swiftest and most lying jade of them all, 
lure the hopes and fears of an Empire, to 
say nothing of her troops, like a Will-o’- 
the-wisp from one slough to another in 
the great dreary moorland of war. 


rom Planet to 
Pole-star 


That is all over now. The Great 
Elusive, the man who could never be 
found, has become the most, perhaps 
the only fixed point in the bewildering 
kaleidoscope of South African affairs ; 
and his stability to-day seems an even 
greater miracle than his magic vagrancy 
of thirteen years ago. Yet there is no 
more miracle or magic in either than 
the constant miracle of greatness in a 
little world, as constant but as rare as 
radium in the gross matter which com- 
pounds the whole. Right or wrong— 
and we have no politics here—Louis 
Botha is a great man, a Canning, as 
Carlyle said, or etymologically a King, 
being what a king is, or ought to be, the 
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“Man Who Can.” It is one of the 
relics of a recently quitted Divinity, 
before*men and matters fade into the 
common light of day, that youth alone 
is privileged to discern a Hero. And 
only a youthful State is able now to 
“ find the ablest man that exists there 
and raise him to the supreme place.”’ 
South Africa herself will lose the knack 
before much more water has flowed 
under the great Vaal Bridge. Pre- 
maturely forced into maturity in the 
hothouse of party politics, already she 
has shaken in his seat her ablest man, 
perhaps one of the ablest in the world, 
as never he was shaken by the heaviest 
strokes of war. But should he fall in 
the welter of civil strife, unlike the Duke 
of Wellington he will be remembered as 
a helmsman as bold and_unerring 
amongst the shoals and reefs of peace 
as he was strong in the storm of battle. 


What Joubert might 
h 


ave done 


New stars are discovered in the 
heavens often by accident, often by 
their influence upon visible bodies 
whilst they themselves are yet below 
the horizon. By both these means we 
-arly fighters in Natal, in the autumn 
days of 1899, were able to forecast some 
powerful agent at work below the dull 
sky of the Boer strategy, an agent which 
bade fair at times to gather the scattered 
luminaries of small successes into one 
baleful glare which would have utterly 
put out the flickering British cause. 
Prisoners taken in the very bosom of the 
colony averred that, had one man but 
had his way, Joubert’s great raid, 
instead of stopping timorously on the 
Mooi, would have pierced the very 
heart of the British province, and 
turned the sea, her pride, into her grave. 
That man was Louis Botha, then a 
young officer chafing under the age and 
illness and fears of that very Schomberg 
of the time, poor old Piet Joubert. 


olenso and 
Spion Kop 


A month later he had his chance ; but 
when the British army recoiled in one 
- broken wave after another from the 
cliffs of Colenso, only a few knew that 
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it was Botha who had laid out that 
tremendous line of defence ; that it was 
he who, risking flat revolt, had ordered 
every Boer pony off the field, and with 
them the temptation to “ retreat ”’ 
that it was his iron will alone which 
kept twelve thousand feverish Mausers 
silent until “ the khakis ”’ had crawled 
from distant to long-range, from long 
to medium, from medium to close, from 
close to “ decisive.’’ The single gun 
which spoke then was not more Botha’s 
voice than the fearful clamour which 
burst in obedience to it. 


he Promethean 
Fire 

Another month, and behold the 
burghers crouching defeated behind the 
hump of Spion Kop, “utterly exhausted, 
slipping away one by one, four whole 
commandos actually riding for the 
passes,’’! Ladysmith as good as lost, and 
with it the whole campaign. But who is 
that who, “appearing apparently from 
nowhere,’ gallops, like Stonewall Jack- 
son at Bull Run, bearded, jack-booted, 
his eyes blazing beneath his big slouch- 
hat, amongst the faltering ranks, com- 
manding, shouting, threatening, until at 
last, to the infinite credit of the Boer sol- 
diery, he ‘‘ prevails upon many to return 
by pledging himself and them to a last 
desperate attempt to storm Spion 
Kop? ’’’ As all the world knows, no 
storm was needed; the hill was 
abandoned; and we, who, like the 
writer, had had the glory and anguish of 
witnessing that day’s fighting, knew not 
then what Promethean fire had run 
amongst the commandos which had 
been turned to clay, until they burned 
for a fearful redemption of that pledge 
next dawn. We know now, however ; 
it was Louis Botha. 


Botha Assumes 

the Reins 
Two months elapse this time, and we 
see the whole Boer army rushing pell- 
mell from Ladysmith and the stricken 
field of Pieter’s Hill, flying so fast on 


1 The Official History of the War in South 
Africa. 

2 Account of a Boer chaplain. 

3’ Account of General Ben Viljoen. 
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the wings of defeat that the Britons who 
had lain so long opposite their rifle- 
barrels now barely catch sight of their 


backs. Every gorge and drift is choked 
with transport, every hill and dale 
alive with hurrying horsemen. A sem- 
blance of pursuit would dash the 
Africander cause to fragments, for the 
bond of discipline, frail enough, is 
broken, and with it the patriotism 
which had largely supplied its place. 
Not quite. One man amidst the welter 
keeps up a soldier’s heart, and a soldier’s 
eye clear. ‘‘ Luckily General Botha 
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had deemed it his duty to form a rear- 
guard and cover our retreat,’ ! and 
instead of troops of prisoners, “‘ only a 
few tons of stores fell into the hands ”’ 2 
of the pursuing cavalry. In war, unlike 
peace, genius is as impossible to conceal 
as folly. Next day, at a council of war 
hurriedly convened by Joubert, there 
are loud calls for the instant nomination 
of Botha-as second-in-command. The 
old General’s formal acquiescence was 

1 Account of General Ben Viljoen. 

2 The Official History of the War in South 
Africa. 
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almost his last public act. Soon after, 
worn out with worry and illness, he 
died, and Botha took the reins, 
‘with the confidence and esteem of 
the whole Boer army.” ! 


Sele Stay of the 
Routed Commandos 

But the team was bolting harder 
than that of Achilles, and for the 
moment deaf even to their hero’s 
reviling. The fugitives were every- 
where; the Free State was running 
as fast before Lord Roberts as the 
Transvaal before Sir Redvers Buller. 
Consequently, Botha was everywhere 
too ; and it is from the far west that 
leaps out a little speech of his like a 
match struck in a dark room, an 
answer to a wavering officer despair- 
ing of the Republic: ‘ You keep 
your spirits up and do your duty! ”’ 


Tre Rescue of 
the Mines 
At the very height of this débicle, 
when, above all, something sensation- 
al seemed wanted to stay the rout, 
there is a plot toward to blow up 
every gold-mine on the Rand. To the 
Boers these mines had always seemed 
the head and front of the British 
offending, for well they knewthat, but 
for the gold, there would be no English 
in South Africa at all, least of all the 
exploiting, Semitic English whom they 
so hated and despised. Destroy th 
carcase, and the howling of the jackals 
would be heard no more in the land. 


he Great 


Temptation 


What a temptation to a little, short- 
sighted man, aye, even toa patriot. To 
a nation in the throes of dissolution can 
anything matter, ought anything to 
matter but that which may stave off 
death, even at the risk of perpetual 
paralysis thereafter? But amid the 
excited Babel which arose at this pro- 
position one stern, calm voice made 

1 Account of General Ben Viljoen, 
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itself heard, forbidding this thing, the 
voice of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Noblest man... 
telling us to do precisely the wisest, 
fittest ’’—the voice of Louis Botha. We 
shall hear it again in circumstances of 
even greater stress. Should not South 
Africa rejoice that she hears it still, and 
take care lest, as men do with their 
Conscience, she banish it to the wilder- 
ness of disregarded things, a voice and 
nothing more ? 


o Truce at 


Laing’s Nek 


Nor is this the only plot which the 
General has to overturn at this time. 
Away in Natal the British request an 
armistice for negotiation: with some 


of leaders on the field. The figures 
of Lucas 


eyer 
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subtlety, seeing that they are full in 
face of the most tremendous fortress on 
the continent, the historic and to them 
ill-omened Laing’s Nek. Thereon, after 
their precipitate flight, the commandos 
seemed about to steady themselves, and 
it required a bold soldier indeed to warn 
them, as Botha promptly did by tele- 
gram, that there must be no truce since 
such could only cover some “ deep 
stratagem ’’ on the part of the enemy.' 


At every Breach 


in turn 
Space compels us to-hasten over the 
three years of heavy and_ incessant 
1 The Official History of the War in South 


Africa. 
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fighting which followed. Great 
battles there were, Doornkop, Dia- 
mond __ Hill, 3ergendal, Belfast, 
Rhenoster Kop, extending over 
twenty, thirty, forty miles of front, 
with danger to the outnumbered 


burghers in every yard of every mile. 
When examining, as it was once the 
writer’s duty to do, the multitudinous 
30er accounts of these actions, it was 
remarkable to notice how many 
minor commanders seemed to have 
had speech at one time or another 
with the Commandant-General at the 
height of the fray. ‘‘ He was in our 
immediate neighbourhood,’ writes 
one; ‘‘ here he took command in 
person ’’; “it was then that Botha 
persuaded the burghers to return ”’ ; 
heavy is the task of the “‘ one man 
who restores the State.” 


Tre Glimpses of the 


Commandant-General 


Nor is the beaten leader always on 
the defensive ; seldom, indeed, is he 
so. Long after the great campaign had 
broken up into a thousand jarring 
fragments, we catch a glimpse of the 
Commandant-General asleep beneath 
a mimosa-tree after an all-night ride. 

With a view to combining for a grand 
assault upon twenty miles of fortified 
railway, he is awaiting the arrival of an 
approaching colleague. The latter’s 
aide-de-camp greets so boisterously the 
Commander-in-Chief’s own staff-officer 
that Botha is awakened. Little men, 
especially weary and worried little men, 
are excusably cross on such occasions. 
But Botha “ rose immediately, and with 
his usual genial smile,’’ welcomed the 
new arrival. Small wonder, then, that 
the latter “‘ does not hesitate to call 
him a bosom-friend, with due respect to 
his Honour as his chief.’ There is 
another glimpse, and again the sound of 
a manly voice when far-off Nylstroom 
hears “ a stirring speech,” a speech like 


2 Account of General Ben Viljoen. 
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the hoisting of an ensign on a sinking 
battleship. 


Parthian 


Shots 


Poor Botha! Not knowing what 
impertinence it would be to pity a great 
and prosperous Minister of the Crown, 
we pitied him then, and still do ; for we 
warrant that that wound in his great 
heart is not yet healed, will never heal. 
And be it remembered that the very 
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The Premier of the South African 
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keenness of his vision at that time 
rendered his agony the greater—“ he, 
almost alone amongst his compatriots, 
had an eye to measure the disaster 
which had overtaken his country.” ! 
But as that country weakens, he goes 
on from strength to strength. From 
the great commander he voluntarily 
resigns himself to be the leader of forlorn 
hopes. We see him storming at mid- 
night into the very heart of Smith- 

1 The Official History of the War in South 
Africa, 
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Dorrien’s’ en- 
trenched camp at 
Lake Chrissie ; we 
see him at Baken- 
laagte leading two 
thousand furious 
horsemen across 
the open, to dash 
in hideous ruin the 
column of Benson, 
a hero like unto 
himself. We see 
him actually encompassing the recon- 
quest of Natal when he possessed not an 
inch of his native soil which he could 
call his own. ‘‘ Commandant Botha 
was still at large, and surrounded by 
adherents whose numerical weakness 
was never to be despised so long as 
they were inspired by his presence.”’! 














raitors in 
the Camp 
Nor was he a paladin only amongst 
corporeal foes. Treachery of the most 
sickening kind besets him, and is 
withered by his contempt. He himself, 
hardest fight of all, has to bear up 
against muttered suspicion more cruel 
and baseless than any like calumny in 
history. His only reply is to dismiss 
summarily an influential and popular 
General for a breach of the laws of war, 
deaf to much clamour for his reinstate- 
ment ; and to refuse terms of peace 
from the British such as have rarely 
been offered to a conquered people. 


"The Uttermost 

Sacrifice 

But when at length he saw that peace 
became inevitable as the only alterna- 
tive to national extinction, Botha did 
morethan ever before tosave his country. 
Never had he risen higher than when he 
stood at the grave of the two Re- 
publics. He was not alone in this; 
there were spirits as noble as himself 
who stood by him in the terrible contest 
with the inflexible British commissioners 
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on the one hand, 
and on the other 
those desperate 
colleagues who 
“urged the Bur- 
ghers to seek in- 
dependence in 
death rather than 
resign it living.” } 
Passionately he 
appealed to the 
first for better 
terms, to the latter to think of 
their country, not themselves. And 
when the deed was done, it was his sad 
and noble figure which rode from one 
commando to another all the country 
over, bidding them stack the rifles 
which had so often been unslung for 
victory at his word; worst of all, 
bidding them acknowledge King Ed- 
ward VII as their lawful Sovereign. 
There are some things even greater than 
his life that a man may lay down for his 
friends; and those who know the full 
history of Louis Botha, of which this is 
but a sketch, know how much more 
than life he sacrificed on that un- 
speakable last interview with his 
veterans. It is strange, and a little 
awful, to think that but a few years 
back we would have cheered to see 
this man stretched dead at our feet. 


"To-Day 


So much for the past. With the 
present we have here nothing to do; 
for that is “ politics,’ as the past was 
once upon a time. Louis Botha can 
take care of himself to-day as well as 
ever he could ; and we who met him on 
the veld have no little sympathy with 
those who venture out against him, or 
get in his way, in the forum! He is 
still the strong man armed, with the 
unsurrenderable weapons of valour, 
decision and fervour for the public 
weal as fast in his hand as Pendragon’s 
sword in the anvil. 














1 The Official History of the War in South Africa. 
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HE church bells were hard at it 
when at last Bron and I got 
the packing-case properly 
open and began to cover the 

floor of the out-house with the straw and 
brown paper in which the mirrors had 
travelled. There was no question of 
church for us; we had decided over- 
night that as we had promised to go to 
the Bedlings’ for tea and tennis, it was 
absolutely necessary to get the mirrors 
up before luncheon; and Bron, who 
took things—and still takes them 
as seriously as a professional burglar, 
had not hesitated to say, while we lay 
a-bed in the delicious golden glow so 
simply produced by sunlight through 
yellow blinds in our white room, that 
it was morally better for me to make 
myself useful than to insult the Vicar 
by sleeping in church. 

“ And if you don’t get up at once,”’ 


she added, “I shall have the first 
bath ; and you know what that means.” 
I did. (1 don’t mean that I got up, 


but that I knew what that meant.) 
It meant dreadful delays. It meant 
that the bathroom—at best not much 
larger than a _ powder-closet—was 


deluged with splashings, and the walls 
a mass of soap-suds—for Bron “ stands 
up to it,’’ and sings while the soap flies ; 
that I should have to rub down the 
bath before use; that I should have 
to stand on the pink mat and contem- 
plate the mystical TAM HTA@ which, 
as everyone knows, is Arabic for 
“Wipe your feet’’; that by the time 
I was dressed and downstairs the 
breakfast would be cold, and Bron 
would ostentatiously prolong her mar- 
malade stage till I was ready for my 
second cup, and then would vanish 
kitchenwards as if I had delayed her. 

All this happened as I had foreseen 
while I lay in bed listening to her 
washing amok in the bathroom. And 
when I appeared downstairs she had 
the impudence to say that I had been 
a long time. 

“ And why in the name of goodness,”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘ have you got on that 
black tie?” . 

I explained that as we were going to 
hang her Aunt Phoebe’s mirrors— 

“ But been dead for over a 
year,” said Bron; “ and anyhow, she 
wasn’t your aunt.” 


she’s 
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She could not appreciate the delicacy 
of my action. But we had only been 
married six months, and had still much 
to learn about each other. 

“And you never even saw her,” she 
added. 

All this was true; but the fact re- 
mained that if Aunt Phoebe had not 
lived, and, what was still more impor- 
tant, died, I should have had to spend 
a lot of money in buying mirrors for the 
house. So a black tie was the least I 
could do. - 

The legacy had been curious. By a 
codicil drawn up and signed the day 
after Bron’s last visit to Beecham, her 
Aunt Phoebe had bequeathed to her all 
the mirrors and looking-glasses which 
should be in the house at the time of 
her death. And here, after a year’s 
delay, was the packing-case which con- 
tained them. The legacy bears witness 
not only to Aunt Phoebe’s caustic wit, 
which was well known, but also to 
Bron’s most amiable weakness, which 
was equally well known. How often 
has she said to me when we have been 
paying calls, ““ What a dreadful house 

not a single looking-glass in the 
drawing-room ! ’ 

But to resume. It was nearly eleven 
o’clock when we got the lid off and 
began rummaging in the straw for 
mirrors. Bron had on her gardening 
over-all, and I wore old grey trousers, 
a rough coat (and a black tie) ; there 
was a smell of varnish in the out- 
house, which was like a large rabbit- 
hutch, combining the functions of a 
boat-house, a potting-shed, a box-room, 
a carpenter’s shop, and a gun-room ; 
and all the air, which was very hot 
inside there, held a solemn stillness 
or a solemn stillness held all the air— 
whichever it is. 

They must have been at about the 
first lesson when we had finished un- 
packing, and the sixteen mirrors were 
stacked against the shed outside. | 
remember that the familiar chant of 
the Te Deum came pleasantly across the 
intervening gardens from the church 
while we were discussing the proper 
place for the oval mirror with the eagle 
over it. 

“Tt is such a beauty,’ 


’ 


said Bron ; 
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go; I’ve got it. 
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“ [T simply must have it in the drawing- 
room—over the mantelpiece, I think. 
Will you bring it in, dear? Is it 
heavy ?”’ 

It was frightfully heavy, considering 
how small the eagle was ; but I carried 
it in all right. 

“ Careful, dear,’’ said Bron in alarm ; 
‘don’t bump it down on the carpet 
like that; the gilt is rather cracked 
already. Now we shall have to take 
down Father’s picture first. Can you 
reach it? Be careful: don’t knock 


anything down. You’d much better 
-ah! there now. Fancy trying to 
stand on the fender. Of course it 


won't bear you—have you hurt your- 
self? Don’t put your dirty fingers on 
the white paint. No, no, you mustn't 
stand on that chair—whatever are 
you thinking of? Fetch one from the 
hall, there’s a dear. That’s right ; 
that’s much better. Now then—steady. 
Shall I take it? All right, let go—let 
Good gracious, 
how filthy it is! I don’t believe Ellen 
ever dusts behind the pictures. I must 
see to it. Now then, let’s have the 
looking-glass up. Oh, it is heavy; I’m 
afraid you'll have to come down and 
fetch it. Got it? Right. Now hold 
it up. Wait a minute. I must get 
farther off to see the effect. That’s too 
high—I can’t see anything. What ? 
Oh, nonsense! Tilt it a bit—more— 
more—that’s right. Now hold it there. 
You're right in front of it, you know ; 
I can’t see at all. Couldn’t you get to 
the side a bit? That’s a little better. 
What ? Can’t you rest it on some- 
thing if you’re so weak as all that ? 
Very well, bring it down again. Any- 
how, it wouldn’t do there ; it’s much too 
big. I was sure it would be.. Just 
run into the kitchen and ask Cook for 
a duster, and I’ll dust Father before you 
put him up again.” 

Every time I saw myself in that 
blessed mirror with the eagle, I looked 
hotter and more ominous. I held it 
up against the wall in every room in 
the house, in the passages, on the 
landing, in the hall. It was not in 
itself very large. At Versailles it would 
have been insignificant. But in our 
little house it was always either resting 
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itself on the ground and reflecting our 
feet, or else bumping its eagle against 
the ceiling. About the time that the 
Vicar gave out his text in the pulpit, 
I sat down on the stairs and pulled a 
pipe and pouch out of my pocket and 
said, ‘‘ Look here, Bron, let’s leave this 
old chap for a bit, and get on with the 
little ones.” 

‘“That’s just like you,” she said. 
“Tf we don’t settle where the big ones 
are to go first, we shan’t have any room 
for them at all. I can do the little 
ones to-morrow by myself while you 
are in town.” 

I said, ‘‘ Anyhow, the big ones will 
want battens.” 

She said, ‘‘ Nonsense—not if you hang 
them properly.” 

And we argued about that till my 
pipe was lit ; and then we argued about 
whether I was unkind or not, and 
whether I was a selfish pig. Even 
about this we could not agree; so I 
got up and went out of doors to fetch 
some of the other mirrors. They were 
of all shapes and sizes. There was one 
square horror framed in red plush ; 
there was one so old that you could see 
nothing in its mildewed surface ; there 
was a_ schoolboy’s looking-glass_ in 
stained deal; there was one with a 
picture of a ship underneath it ; another 
that was convex; a Venetian mirror, 
very large and beautiful ; a couple of 
modern Chippendale, and one appar- 
ently genuine Queen Anne in walnut ; 
an imitation bamboo _ triple-folding 
mirror, such as gives you unexpected 
views of your own profile ; and several 
others, the usual oblong or oval or 
round gilt things that look well any- 
where. 

I carried a pile of these last down the 
path into the house, while the gravel 
jumped impishly into my shoes and 
began to bite my heels. Bron was 
sitting half-way up the stairs, elbows 
on knees, face in hands, trying to emu- 
late the expression of some picture that 
she has seen—an expression of the 
utter weariness and vacancy of life. 
However, she recovered herself with a 
cry when she saw me preparing to 
deposit my burden on the laboriously 
polished gate-table in the hall. ‘‘ Not 
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there!’”’ she shrieked. ‘Oh dear, 
oh dear—you aren't fit to have a 
house of your own. Will you never 
learn ? ” 

I soothed her with honeyed words, 
and, having put the pile of mirrors on 
the floor, went across to her to sit 
beside her on the stairs and take the 
gravel out of my shoes. But some- 
thing that lay in her lap caught my 
eye. “ Bron!” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, it wasn’t my fault,” she said. 
“ You shouldn’t have left me to carry 
it all alone.” 

That unfortunate golden eagle! It 
had caught in the banisters as she 
struggled upstairs with the big mirror. 

“T’ll go and stick it on again at 
once,” I said. ‘‘ There’s some glue in 
the shed.” 

““ And leave me again! No, thanks. 
Go and fetch the other big ones, and 
we'll get them up before lunch; and 
afterwards you can stick this wretched 
thing on again while I’m getting ready 
to go to the Bedlings’.” 

They were singing the offertory hymn 
down in the church when I staggered 
back from the shed with the Venetian 
mirror (which Bron said was Floren- 
tine) in my arms. I had to carry it 
upstairs, and broke the glass of a 
Whistler lithograph as I turned the 
corner ; but eventually it was in our 
bedroom leaning against the wall, and 
Bron was contemplating her full- 
length reflection in it. ‘I love it,” 
she said ; “‘ it’s exactly what I’ve always 
wanted up here.” 

I didn’t tell her that it looked incon- 
gruous standing on the floor of a bed- 
room surrounded by cheap white 
furniture ; I was so delighted to have 
it settled anywhere at all. 

“To-morrow,” I said, “ you can 
send for the carpenter and have it 
properly fixed.” 

She was still in front of it ten minutes 
later when I came up to announce that 
the two Chippendales were waiting in 
the hall to be assigned to their posi- 
tions. 

She said, “‘ Are you quite sure you 
don’t think this skirt is too short at 
the back ?” 

I said, ‘‘ No; it’s perfectly all right 
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“Bron was sitting half-way up the stairs ... trying to emulate the expression of some 
picture—an expression of the utter weariness and vacancy of life.” 
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Can you come down to the dining-room 
and see . 

“Do you like these stockings ? ”’ she 
asked, and lifted her skirt to her knee. 
“T’ve nothing to be ashamed of, have 
I, even if people do see my ankles ? 

I had to lead her away from that 
mirror by the arm. 

“T think you’re horrid,” she said. 
“ And I wish I had sent you to church 
and done all this by myself.” 

The two pseudo-Chippendales were 
easily disposed of, one on the dining- 
room wall behind my chair, tilted so 
that Bron could see herself as she sat 
at meals. It displaced a large picture 
which I detest, called ‘‘ The Dance ”’ ;: 
and I readjusted the screws, re-wired 
it and hung it on the picture-rail with 
some enthusiasm. The other gave a 
little more trouble, and I had _ to 
stretch over the sideboard and hold it 
up with one hand while Bron regarded 
it from the window and then from her 
chair and then from mine, so as to see 
whether it would reflect the garden 
from every point. I finished hanging 
it just as Ellen brought in the roast- 
beef and Yorkshire pudding, and I was 
scolded by Bron for letting my meat 
get cold because it took ten minutes 
to get my hands clean. 

“You saw lunch being brought in,” 
she said. ‘‘ Why didn’t you go and 
get ready at once ? And I suppose you 
know that this room stinks of your 
pipe ?”’ 

Whenever I looked up at her, her 
eyes were directed above my head, and 
I knew that she was observing herself 
in the mirror behind me. 

It is my custom on Sundays—a sur- 
vival of bachelor habits which I 
cherish—to drink a glass of port after 
luncheon, and then to sit in an arm- 
chair smoking an excellent cigar and 
reading a Sunday paper. I resolved 
that a hundred mirrors should not deter 
me, and when Bron said something 
about the Queen Anne glass I firmly 
replied that in half-an-hour I should be 
at her service. She said nothing ; but 
a few minutes later she passed the 
smoking-room window with the infernal 
thing in her arms. She put it down 
in the lobby, and I could hear her 
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panting, quite distinctly. I went on 
reading with a heart of adamant. She 
shuffled into the hall with her burden 
and leaned it against the gate-table 
and groaned affectedly. I lay low, 
but felt uneasy. Then I heard her 
drag a chair across the tiled floor, and 
the rattle of fire-irons. She went 
back to the table to fetch the mirror, 
there was a slight noise, and then 
silence. I turned the pages of my 
newspaper noisily, and looked up to 
see her face, distorted with pain, in 
the door-way. 

“What’s up?’ I asked in some 
alarm. 

“T’ve smashed my foot—that’s all,” 
she said with suppressed violence 
“you brute.’’ And bursting into tears, 
“Oh, it does hurt so,”’ she wailed, “ it’s 
agony.” 

I jumped up, of course, and went 
to her help; but before I could touch 
her she was hobbling across the hall 
again, and upstairs and along the 
passage to her room, sobbing convul- 
sively and saying vicious things about 
my heartlessness. She slammed the 
door in my face and locked it. I 
talked to her for a while, but as she only 
splashed water in a basin and declined 
to answer, I gave it up and went 
slowly downstairs. 

Here was a nice state of things! 
My only comfort, as I sat puffing at my 
cigar and cursing Aunt Phoebe, was 
the reflection that if Bron had been 
badly hurt she would not have been so 
angry. Still, my conscience smote me. 
I had behaved selfishly ; she had been 
justified in calling me a brute. As an 
act of penance I threw away my cigar 
and with great difficulty hung the 
Queen Anne mirror over the mantel- 
piece in the hall, where Bron had in- 
tended it to be. It was heavier than 
I had suspected, and my contrition 
increased. 3y the time that I had 
warmed the glue-pot in the shed and 
had glued the eagle again on to its 
frame, there were only a few minutes 
in which to change into flannels before 
starting for the Bedlings’. 

To my horror, Bron refused to go. 
Nor would she unlock the door of her 
room, She was in great pain, she 
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told me ; it was all my fault ; obviously 
she could not walk as far as the Bed- 
lings’, much less play tennis. I could 
do as I liked and make any excuse 
that came into my head. 

“ But of course you won’t tell the 
truth,” she added; ‘“‘ you are so 
mean.” : 

I own that I was nettled and began 
to feel that of us two I had the more 
genuine grievance. So I changed my 
clothes in wrath and silence, did not 
even say good-bye to Bron, and ran 
lightly downstairs in my tennis-shoes. 
But she must have been listening at 
the door; for I was hardly half-way 
to the front gate before I heard her 
calling Ellen from the top of the stairs. 
My pride prevented me from turning 
back. 

As a consequence I played atrocious, 
ill-tempered tennis, and insulted at 
least one of my partners; and the 
messages of sympathy for Bron with 
which I was deluged infuriated and 
humiliated me. 

‘“ Tell her it’s because she would try 
to work on Sunday,”’ said Mrs. Bedling. 
“And if she feels in the least as if 
anything was broken, you ought to get 
Doctor Golare at once; every hour 
makes a difference.” 

This was an excuse for me to escape 
soon after six, and I hurried home in 
a state of considerable anxiety. My 
entrance was noiseless, and as I crossed 
the hall I heard Bron’s voice in the 
drawing-room. ‘‘ Now give me the 
hook,”’ she said. 

She was standing—on one of the 
drawing-room chairs—fixing a hook on 
the picture-rail, while Ellen stood 
below with a small oval mirror in her 
hands. 

“ Hallo, there you are!”’ said Bron, 
turning a radiant face to me. “I 
didn’t expect you so soon.” 

“Ts your foot better?” I 
breathlessly. 

“Much better, thank you,”’ she said 
in astaccato, malicious voice. “ Ellen, 
there’s time for you to go to church 
if you run up and put on your hat at 
once. The master will help me with 
the others. Hand me that one before 
you go.” 


asked 


I 
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As soon as it was hung to her satis- 
faction and Ellen was gone, Bron 
descended gingerly from her chair and 
kissed me. “‘ Have you been un- 
happy ?”’ she. asked. ‘Come and 
look at what we’ve done.”’ 

“Your foot doesn’t seem very bad.” 

She chuckled delightedly. ‘I only 
wanted to get you out of the house,” 
she said. ‘‘ But it did hurt, dread- 
fully, just at first, honour bright. Was 
I very horrid to you? ”’ 

“Yes, you were.” 

“ And did you miss me ? ”’ 

She pressed my arm and looked up 
at me in such a way that I had to 
forgive her and to say a hundred foolish 
things such as she loves to hear. 

When all that was over, we made a 
tour of the house ; and in every room 
there were favourite pictures of mine 
that I had laboriously put up six 
months ago, now lying on the floor, 
while mirrors of every shape and size 
hung reflectively in their places. 

‘““ Where are these pictures going ? ’ 
I asked. 

“Ellen is going to put them all in 
the box-room to-morrow,”’ said Bron. 

Even the plush-framed horror was 
in the visitor’s room ; the Queen Anne 
glass had been changed to the drawing- 
room ; and just by the front door was 
a small oval mirror which reflected my 
waistcoat when I looked in it. 

““That’s for you to see that you 
look tidy when you go out,” Bron 
explained. 

‘“ But I can’t see my face in it unless 
I kneel down,” I expostulated. 

“Oh, if you’re going to crab every- 
thing , 

I retracted hastily. To be frank, I 
preferred the old pictures and the 
comparative privacy of our home. 
Now the house was full of eyes; in 
every wall I saw myself reflected. I 
could not move without seeing three 
or four counterparts of myself moving 
in different parts of the room. There 
was something uncanny and feverish 
about these unwearied imitators. But 
I was in a chastened mood, and when 
Bron, sitting on the gate-table in the 
hall and swinging her legs, said, ‘“‘ Well?”’ 
I said, “‘ I think you’ve done wonders. 


, 
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It’s charming. I  couldn’t have 
arranged them better myself.”’ 

“Cheek,” said Bron. 

“ And we ought to be very grateful 
to your Aunt Phoebe,” I added. 

‘“ That reminds me,” said Bron, and 
ran into the smoking-room. 

She came back with one of those 
round shaving-glasses on adjustable 
stands, which have a plain looking- 
glass on one side and a magnifying- 
glass on the other. 

“T found this in the straw,” she said. 
“We missed it somehow this morning. 
And look at this letter ; it was tied on 
to it with string. I suppose the old 
lady had packed it up and put it away 
in a drawer.” 

The note, in Victorian calligraphy, 
was to the point: 


, 


‘TIT bequeath this mirror, which belonged 
to my husband, to my niece Bronwyn. In 
one side she will see herself as she appears to 
herself ; in the other as she appears to other 
people.” 


MALL 
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I read it twice and then began to 
laugh. 

‘“ Wasn’t she an old cat ! ” said Bron 
indignantly ; but she smiled. ‘‘ Dar- 
ling, tell me it’s not true.” 

“It’s not true,” I assured her. 
“What she should have said was that 
in this plain side ydu see yourself as 
other people see you, but in the other 
you see yourself as J see you.” 

She looked at me _ doubtfully. 
““H’m,” she said. ‘‘ But I don’t like 
this side of it very much.” 

And looking over her shoulder I saw 
an enormous reflection of her nose and 
half an eye. 

“ It shows up all the—the blemishes,” 
she said. ‘‘ Look.” 

“T’m not sure I don’t like the 
blemishes best,’ said I, and kissed a 
little feathery curl of hair on her neck 
that I particularly adore. 

The chanting of the psalms came up 
on the still air very clearly from the 
church below. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


JEALOUSY 


HE wind that blows through all the skies 


May toss your braided hair ; 


The hooded darkness lurks and spies 


Your beauty everywhere. 


Night has a thousand stars that burn— 


Old sentinels of pain— 


They watch you while their courses turn 


Till morning come again. 


But I, your lover, less than they, 


Must worship you afar, 


Poorer than wind, or night, or day, 


And lonelier than a star. 


MARTYN Howe. 
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A Complete Short Story 
By L.-J. Beeston 
Iilustratéo be arnae 
Frank Craig. - 
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WO men sat in the “Her soul its harmony.” 
Café of the Plague, I pardoned this high flight into meta- 
nearly two hours on phor. Why not? I—Count Martin 
the dead side ofmid- Valentine Saros—loved also. My Kat- 


night, drinking iced 
pome; granate syrup. 

The name of the 
= café is not charm- 

Le ing? That is not my 
7—_ fault. You will find 
it in that quarter 
of Assila’s capital which corresponds 
with the Montmartre of Parisians. 

The two men discussed the approach- 
ing marriage of Nicolas of Assila with 
the Princess Sereine, whose beauty had 
the worth of her rank. One of them 
had an unquestioned right of discussion, 
for he was Nicolas himself; and it 
seemed as if he loved her, because he 
said to his companion: “ Her hair is 
the night sky.” 

The other combated a yawn. 

‘ Her eyes its inextinguishable fires.”’ 

The other sighed. 
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rine—but I will spare your imagination. 
This story is of a king’s love, not mine. 

He went on, “There is but one 
blossom missing in her heart ; one pearl 
which the string lacks ; one note which 
might make this chord perfect—to me.”’ 

‘ And that, sire ? ”’ 

‘She does not love me, Martin.” 

I made a deprecatory gesture. 

‘It is perfectly true.”’ 


He spoke sadly, almost gloomily, 
stretching his long legs under the 


granite-topped table. And was it a 
sure truth which he uttered ? Possibly. 
And did he know that the name of 
Lieutenant Wolfgang Muller was some- 
times whispered in that regard ? Ques- 
tionable. And was there any basis of 
fact under those whispers that the 
Princess Sereine loved Muller ? Pardi, 
the devil only knows. And was it truth 
1914. 
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or a lie that the princess’s favourite 
lady-in-waiting, the Marquise Olga, 
sister to Wolfgang Muller, looked with a 
more than kindly eye on Count Saros 
mot? Well, I will come back to that. 

The above brief dialogue was a week 
old when Nicolas of Assila wedded the 
Princess Sereine, made her his consort, 
his queen. The guns on the ramparts 
roared, shaking the trees, the trees 
which were covered with a green haze, 
with a fragile shower of emerald beauty. 

That was six months ago. And now 
come back with me, if you please, to 
that same café, that Café of the Plague, 
where Nicolas and I sit as before, only 
the face of Nicolas is rather more sad, 
almost stern ; and he stares fixedly at 
his glass of pomegranate syrup, which 
has the colour of pigeon’s blood. 

You who have heard from me the 
passion of Nicolas for nocturnal adven- 
ture, and his friendship which so hon- 
oured me—a poor master of sword- 
thrusts—will comprehend our being in 
the café, two hours on the dead side of 
midnight, as before. 

A man who was wearing a long blue 
coat, who looked like a military officer, 
and who was a little intoxicated, was 
sitting in a corner and trying to sing that 
naughty song of Maupassant’s which 
begins: ‘“‘ For three years I spent 

Then there was quite a nice girl who 
had been brought here as a piece of 
devilry by her sweetheart, whose dia- 
mond studs flamed in his evening dress- 
shirt. The stolen enjoyment had 
flushed the girl’s face, though she was 
obviously scared. 

Now and again one heard a shout 
which seemed to come from some room 
overhead. I wondered if the nice girl 
knew that the proprietor kept a secret 
faro bank up there. 

Nicolas declined to break a long, long 
silence. Shadows deepened on his face. 
Had he won the love of his queen, whom 
he passionately adored ? I could not 
think so. The name of Lieutenant 
Wolfgang Muller was still breathed by 
the evil-minded. At any rate, he kept 
himself in the background, in his 
country. I had not seen him, but I had 
heard of him, and his way of defending 
his morals with his sword, with certain 
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facial thrusts that had gained him a 
feared reputation. 

Suddenly Nicolas’s face cleared, and 
a smile illumined it as he said abruptly : 
“The stars in their courses are kind to 
you, Count. It is said that the Mar- 
quise Olga has a grande passion for my 
maitre ad’escrime. Beware, for her 
eyes are brighter than your rapiers.”’ 

I echoed his laugh, only too pleased 
tohearit. All the same, you will under 
stand, the report was one which I treated 
with contempt. Who wanted the Mar- 
quise Olga?) Pardi, not I! 

The man in the blue coat abruptly 
shouted, at the top of his lungs, “‘ In a 
beautiful bed in a splendid alcove. .. .”’ 

The young couple went out. 

“The Marquise is handsome,’’ went 
on Nicolas. 

“So is the devil.” 

“Her husband is dead.” 

“ He should not complain.”’ 

“ Bah, how incorrigible ! ”’ 

He stopped as some one touched me 
on the shoulder. It was Antoine, my 
servant. He knew a few of my haunts, 
and to have ferreted me out here sug- 
gested urgent business. Whether or no 
he knew Nicolas, who was slightly dis- 
guised, I cannot tell; but he kept his 
eyes fixed only on my face as he handed 
me a dainty pink envelope which bore 
an even daintier handwriting. The 
message was as follows : 

Count Saros has a strong arm, a silent 
tongue, a courteous heart. A lady who has 
need of these treasures beseeches him to be in 
the shadow of the porch of the Church of St. 
Peter in Chains when two o’clock sounds. 
Your sincere friend—O. 


I nodded Antoine off and handed the 
letter to Nicolas. I expected a laugh 
and was not disappointed. He ex- 
claimed, “‘ A strange trysting-place, by 
Capo !”’ 

““ It is none, sire.”’ 

“ The writing of the Marquise Olga ?” 

“She knows that I detest her.” 

“You will disappoint her, then ? ’ 

“With your permission I will see 
what she wants.”’ 

“My poor Saros is suffering from 
blindness. But go.” 

“And you, sire ? ”’ 

‘“ T shall not stay.”’ 
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The shadows descended again upon 
his spirits. I went out, passing the 
tipsy officer, who was shouting, “ If wine 
makes you thirsty, yet love ia 
From the room above came an excited 
cry, the stamping of feet of maddened 
players. 

The mentioned hour of two was over 
and gone, but that could not be helped. 
I was eager to obey the request, for it 
seemed to me to strike a deep note. I 
hurried to the Church of St. Peter in 
Chains. It flung a shadow broad and 
deep, in which waited an unpretentious 
one-horse carriage. A hand waved to 
me from inside the carriage. I climbed 
in. In the dark interior I could just 
see the figures of two ladies. One 
pressed my hand. She _ whispered, 
“For God’s sake do not address my 
companion. A thousand thanks for 
coming.”’ That was the voice of the 
Marquise Olga. 

I returned the pressure of her gloved 
fingers. Had the contact any thrill for 
me? Bynomeans. My heart was with 
my Katrine. A man comes near to 
hating any woman who flings herself at 
him when he adores another. But I 
squeezed the palm in mine. I even 
raised it to my lips because I was sud- 
denly seized with a burning desire to 
probe this mystery, because I was sud- 
denly weighed down by apprehension 
for Nicolas’s sake. 

A subtle perfume of verbena drifted 
about the inside of the carriage. It 
was the favourite perfume of—dzable, I 
do not like to write her name down. 
But I trembled for Nicolas and his great 
love for his queen. 

We drove through the streets, which 
were silent as the night fields, and 
covered with the sheen of the moon, 
with that mournful sheen which is re- 
flected from a dead world, from a spent 
orb. 

I heard a sound now and again like a 
repressed sob of anguish, which came 
from the lady opposite to us, whose 
figure was wrapped in a black cloak, 
whose hair was covered by a filmy 
covering of lace, whose face was buried 
under a black veil. Some emotion was 


racking her heart. Where was she 
going at this desolate hour ? What ap- 
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pointment called her? Perhaps some- 
one she loved was ill, was dying ? Per- 
haps she was leaving, for a lover’s sake, 
her husband ! 

We plunged into narrow purlieus 
bearing the insignia of poverty. A 
slinking form of a night vagabond 
showed here and there. I understood 
that a male protector was needed. The 
marquise, helping her friend in this ad- 
venture, had thought of me. But I 
thought of Nicolas, and wondered if the 
marquise would find me on this occasion 
the right friend for the purpose afoot. 

The voice of the Marquise Olga, 
whispering into my left ear, broke a 
train of reflection. ‘‘ You are curious, 
mon ami?” 

‘“ Tam at your commands, marquise,” 
I replied in the same very low tone. 

“ T will reward you.”’ 

“Your confidence is a rich 
pense.” 

She pressed up a little closer so that 
her veiled cheek almost touched mine. 
Her cloak had fallen open at her throat. 
She had underneath a beautiful evening 
robe of saffron-coloured silk, with red 
malmaisons at her bosom, at her white 
bosom, which rose and fell under the 
stress of excited breathing. 

She murmured, “ There are some 
names which we may not utter at times 
like this, but we may hazard a guess. 
You are not denied that privilege. And 
it is of vital importance that you guess 
rightly, for if danger menaces you must 
not hesitate to risk your life in defence 
of—of- ’ she finished the sentence by 
glancing at her silent companion in the 
corner. 

I inclined my head. It was true, 
then, my deadly fear. A lovers’ meet- 
ing. How could I look Nicolas in the 
eyes again ? 

The marquise continued, in a still 


recom- 


lower tone, “ He is very ill. She is 
going to see him.” 
“Wolfgang Muller?’’ There was 


something of a snarl in my voice. 

“Hush! Did I not say that names 
must not be mentioned ? ”’ 

“Ah, pardon me.” 

“ Yes, yes; a thousand times, mon 
cher. Every time you asked me to for- 
give you I would—I would——” 
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At that interesting juncture the car- 
riage stopped 

We were before a gaunt house seven 
stories high ; a monstrous tenement- 
house which had no outer door, and up 
which a stone staircase spiralled into 
darkness. My companions permitted 
me to assist them to alight. She whose 
name I must not mention ran swiftly 
into the house. The carriage waited. 

“Follow me, Count,” begged the 
marquise, who was now greatly agitated. 

She flitted up the dingy stairway after 
that other. At a height of four or five 
landings she paused and faced me. 
“Do not come any farther,”’ she im- 
plored, panting for breath. 

“And you, marquise ? 

‘I am going after—her. Wait here. 
If anyone comes you will not allow 
them to pass up higher.”’ 

“ Be assured.” 

She disappeared in the gloom of the 
remaining flight. I was alone. A 
window lighted this landing, a dingy 
window which permitted a glimpse of 
the deserted street far down and the 
roofs of the opposite houses. 

Now what ought I to do? I confess 
the question harassed me more than a 
trifle. To play the spy was the obvious 
thing, but an idea which cut dead across 
the grain. After all, if the brother of 
the marquise, if Lieutenant Muller was 
really very ill, then there was nothing 
but imprudence, though an insane im- 
prudence, in this visit of one who loved 
him, who was torn by grief, by all the 
agony of love which sees its star ap- 
proached by the eclipse from which it 
can never emerge. 

Had I any right to intrude at such a 
time, on such an occasion ? I shrank 
from it. 

I peered down into the street and 
perceived the carriage waiting. The 
horse neighed. A couple of cats flitted 
across the opposite roof. 

Suddenly down the staircase floated 
a sharp scream, followed instantly by 
the crash of some piece of furniture being 
overturned. A woman cried out in a 
voice of terror. I turned to dash up 
the flight when I saw a figure rushing 
down, almost stumbling upon the 


narrow steps, and clutching at the hand- 
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rail. This figure of a frightened, of a 
horribly frightened woman was covered 
by a black cloak, a black veil, a lace 


shawl over her hair. She uttered a 
sobbing cry. Her nerve was gone ; she 
had altogether lost her head. She 


cowered, catching sight of me, but when 
I drew back she darted past me, leaving 
in the air that subtle perfume of ver- 
bena. From the upstairs room which 
she had presumably quitted came the 
sound of uproar. 

The woman in black flitted down the 
long flights. As for me, my way of 
duty was perceptible enough, you will 
admit. I followed. At all costs I must 


protect that frightened heart, must 
guard it from the least hurt, must 
shadow it at all risks from the most 


momentary discovery ! 

When she ran from the house I was 
but a yard behind. I leaped to the 
carriage door, which I wrenched open. 
The woman in black climbed in, sank 
upon the cushioned seat. I took the 
other. The coachman seemed not alto- 
gether unprepared for such an exigency 
as this. Anyhow, he had his orders, 
for he lashed at his animal, and away 
we went like a hurricane, the vehicle 
lurching from side to side, crashing over 
the uneven cobbles. 

The woman leaned back, pressing her 
hands to her bosom, panting for breath, 
in a well-nigh fainting condition. | 
maintained a silence absolute. The 
least word would have been an indis- 
cretion at such a moment. I was tor- 
tured by a frightful fear that she had 
been recognised by someone in that 
house; that she had fled from it to 
avoid insult. Perhaps spies had got 
wind of the meeting, had laid wait for 
her. Now God help my dear master ! 

I kept thrusting head and shoulders 
through one of the windows. I had 
fancied for a time that I could catch 
sounds of pursuit. However, such 
noises had died away. Now and again 
a window in one of the houses would be 
flung up by some stay-awake whose 
curiosity was aroused by this carriage 
tearing along at a break-neck pace. 

Where were we going ? I didn’t care 
much; the coachman clearly was 
driving under directions. My greatest 
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anxiety was lest the vehicle should be 
overturned. 

My companion had regained her 
breath, if not her courage. She sat 
bolt upright, her gloved fists clenched 
tightly, seeming to listen for any noise 
of pursuit. 

All at once the coachman pulled back 
his horse with a violence that nearly 
flung it down. 

“Open!” panted the woman in a 
strangled tone. 

I flung back the door and leaped out. 
At the same instant I received a terrible 
shock. 

We were immediately opposite the 
Café of the Plague ! 

Before I could recover my wits the 
woman in black rushed past me straight 
towards the glass doors, through which 
streamed the light from the interior. 
Now, if Nicolas was still there . . . the 
thought almost stopped my heart. I 
flew to intercept her, but was too late. 
She pushed open one of the swing-doors 
and darted in. I was almost knocked 
down by the recoil of the door, and lost 
a valuable second. I rushed through. 

And the first thing I saw was Nicolas, 
seated at the table where I had left him, 
his long legs stretched underneath it, 
and his eyes, filled with astonishment, 
fixed upon the figure of the woman as 
she flashed past him, brushed aside a 
purple velvet portiére, and darted up a 
single flight of stairs which it concealed. 

Now this flight of stairs led to that 
room above where men met on almost 
every night to win and lose fortunes on 
the turn of the cards. 

I caught a glimpse of Nicolas leaping 
to his feet as I flew past him after the 
woman, who seemed possessed by an 
utter panic. I had no clear idea 
what I meant to do; I only know that 
that was one of the least comfortable 
moments in.-my life. I was too late to 
stop her from darting into that den of 


gamblers. A score of men were sitting 
at the tables. They wheeled about, 
looked at us in amazement. And 
then. 


Then the extraordinary happened. 

The woman flung back her cloak, 
pushed up her veil, rid herself in an in- 
stant of her seeming panic, and cried in 
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a loud, in a perfectly tranquil voice, 
‘“‘ My brother is here, gentlemen ? Ah, 
Wolfgang, I am so pleased to find you. 
What do you think ? My dear friend 
Count Saros has brought me here to join 
in the play!” 

Yes; it was the Marquise Olga who 
spoke, flushed, radiant, damnably hand- 
some in that beautiful saffron silk gown 
with the red malmaisons at her bosom. 
And the man whom she addressed, who 
rose from a seat at one of the tables, 
was that very officer who had sung 
downstairs in the salle a manger that 
wicked song of Maupassant’s which 
begins: “For three years I spent 
the nights with my . ee. 

What a change ! What a transforma- 
tion! What an actress! And although 
at that moment I could have struck the 
insolent face of her, I am yet compelled 
to admit that she did the thing in a peer- 
less fashion ; head tossed back, hands 
on hips, eyes sparkling with meaningful 
laughter. Pardi, after all, many men 
would have been proud to own the Mar- 
quise Olga. 

If you fail to perceive her game you 
are more dense than I was at that in- 
stant. It was clear enough, and bad 
enough, and sure enough. She had 
played just to get me into a compro- 
mising situation with her. Since fair 
means had failed to win me there re- 
mained only the foul. Here we were 
out together at this dead hour of the 
night ; and by bringing me here to this 
company, and before her devil-may- 
care brother, she had made that fact 
sufficiently public. It spoke eloquently, 
you will allow. As for the real truth, 
my lips were sealed. And as a matter 
of fact she had not directly lied to me, 
but had hinted just enough to make me 
fool enough to suspect that her com- 
panion in the carriage was—a queen ! 
3ut that companion was merely an 
accomplice in the game of the marquise 
to entrap me; the uproar in the upper 
room a make-believe ; and the mar- 
quise had wrapped herself in the other’s 
cloak and head-shawl, and drenched 
herself with that perfume of verbena 
which I shall always remember! She 
had brought me here, where she knew 
her brother played at nights. The 
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latter, however, judging from the ex- 
pression of stupefaction on his face, was 
not a party to her pretty conspiracy. 

So. lask no pardon for this explana- 
tion, which is very necessary. Let it 
fill up that interval of a minute’s utter 
silence following upon our rush into the 
gaming den. 

Thank God my terrible suspicion was 
shattered. That was my first thought, 
and an intense relief. It permitted me 
to look Nicolas straight in the eyes. 

He did not return the gaze. He was 
standing a little outside the wide-open 
door, and watching, with an expression 
which is frozen upon my memory, the 
face of Wolfgang Muller. 

And in that instant I knéw for certain 
that the world’s evil whispers had 
reached his ears. For the first time 
Nicolas saw the man whose name was 
linked with his queen, with her heart, 
with her love, and the treasure that was 
greater than his kingdom. Did he be- 
lieve those reports? I cannot say, | 
shall never be able to say, but his face 
was deadly white, and sparks seemed 
to glimmer in his eyes like lightning in 
a thunder-cloud. 

A voice shouted huskily: “ By the 
great devil, you have a queer fashion in 
introductions ! ”’ 

That was Wolfgang Muller talking to 
his sister. 

I kept my eyes fixed upon Nicolas. 
Some of the company might have seen 
him, but I doubt if they pierced his 
slight disguise, for he was well back in 
the shadow. Suddenly he looked at 
me. I tried to catch a gleam of counsel, 
butin vain. Only a straight, hard look, 
with that flicker of lightning in the eyes. 
He recoiled. I heard him fight back a 
groan. 

And suddenly there descended upon 
me a great calm ; a sure way of action 
in this crisis. 

The marquise retorted with perfect 
tranquillity: “‘Is this your welcome, 
brother? I suppose you have been 
losing a great deal of money.”’ She 
turned to me. ‘‘ Count, permit me to 
introduce‘you to my brother Wolfgang, 
who is in a bad temper, it appears.”’ 

She was cool and no mistake, Well, 
she would find me her match. 
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I bowed to the gentleman indicated. 
He looked me up and down. Bad luck 
at the cards had cleared his brain of 
wine fumes, but had brought a worse 
excitement. He had a full red nether 
lip, which he stuck out ferociously, and 
long black moustaches extending 
straight upwards past his eyes, giving 
him a very singular appearance. He 
snarled, striking the table: ‘‘ You walk 
with your lady friends at a late hour, 
monsieur ? ”’ 

I regarded him steadily. 

“And you bring them to strange 
places ? ”’ 

I had no reply. 

“You will give me, if you please, an 
explanation ? ” 

‘“ Pardi, you have some right, I will 
admit.”’ 

“ Then—— ? 

“ Pardon. Iam not in an explaining 
mood.”’ 

‘I will help you. My sister, in 
coming here at this hour, has acted as a 
fool ; and you, who have brought her, 
as a rascal.” 

“ That is candour, monsieur, 
is one of the virtues.”’ 

The marquise interposed haughtily. 
“We are not here to hear a sermon 
from you, Wolfgang. I insist that you 
apologise to Count Saros, who is my 
friend, and—an honourable gentleman.” 

I noted the least possible emphasis 
on the last words. So did Muller, for 
he rapped out : “ I am perfectly willing 
to believe it and to recall any un- 
pleasantness. You are well aware what 
people will say after this escapade, Olga. 
It is for Count Saros to keep slanderous 
mouths closed by upholding your 
honour in the one way possible. He is 
prepared to do that ? ”’ 

The question was addressed to me. 
I had expected it. It was the corner 
into which the Marquise Olga had 
played to edge me. 

There was an interval of silence not 
without a touch of drama. 

Every eye probed mine. Many men 
present I recognised, and more than 
one in whom the lust of the cards, the 
fire of the gaming fever, were to me 
a revelation. A few had come here 
from a fashionable ball, a sprinkling 
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A man who was wearing a long blue coat, who looked like a military officer, and who 
was a little intoxicated, was sitting in a corner and trying to sing (/age 444). 





I folded my arms and faced him. “In these delicate matters, monsieur, I decline 
to accept any man’s compulsion” (fage 457). 
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of officers in regimentals, and, as they 
stirred, the steel points of their sabre- 
scabbards scraped along the floor, which 
was covered with hundreds of cards. 

I glanced at the marquise. She 
smiled enchantingly. I had but to take 
her hand and this ugly knot would be 
cut. More, it was a fair hand, soft and 
warm ; also the matter of her reputa- 
tion certainly did appear to be some- 
what in my keeping—even though she 
had thrust it upon me. But I did not 
debate such points at the moment, be- 
cause I was telling myself that Wolf- 
gang Muller had come secretly to Assila. 
What had brought him? I found but 
one answer to the question. No more 
must a royal name be coupled with his ; 
no more must Nicolas look upon him 
with eyes of death. 

I folded my arms and faced him. 
“In these delicate matters, monsieur, 
I decline to accept any man’s com- 
pulsion.”’ 

He stormed, 
answer ? ” 

“Which I will supplement in any 
way you desire.” 

“By G you shall !’’ he snarled, 
and whipped out a sabre which lay in a 


“That is your final 


sheath across a chair. Every man 
leaped to his feet. The marquise 
uttered a shrill scream. The fellow 


flung himself into an attitude of fence, 
his point three inches from my throat. 
Wine and losses and passion had made 
a madman of him. There was hell-fire 
in his eyeballs, and his red lips writhed. 
He stammered, scarcely able to get the 
words out. ‘“‘ You shall marry my 
sister—now—here, or as sure as there 
are devils in the pit I'll give you my 
thrust between your eyes! ”’ 

‘ A charming alternative, monsieur.”’ 

“You mock me ?”’ he howled. 

“ Precisely.”’ 

I cannot tell if he would have mur- 
dered me in his frenzy, but at that in- 
stant some one there slipped a weapon 
into my hand. He lunged before I was 
ready, and only a swift movement of the 
head saved me. The marquise shrieked, 
and rushed towards us, but she was 
pulled back, because my opponent, 


blind to everything, was using his heavy 
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weapon in a fashion which cleared a 
space between us. The marquise must 
have been urged from the room, pos- 
sibly by force, for her cries became 
fainter and fainter. And no one inter- 
fered between us, doubtless feeling that 
we had got to meet on these terms, and 
that we might as well finish as postpone. 

Pardi, there was little science in that 
affair, I do assure you. There was too 
much furniture, and many on 
lookers, and the devil of a noise, and my 
opponent was lunging again and again 
at my forehead, using those terrible 
facial thrusts which are so disconcerting 
to one not sure of hiselbowroom. One 
must retire before them. Yet I had had 
no opportunity to gauge the width of 
the room. How near was my back to 
the wall behind me? I could not sec 
it, but he could. I dared a step back 

another, slipping my point under his 
and changing the line in simple dis- 
engagement ; and then suddenly my 
left foot slipped on two or three of 
the cards scattered on the floor, and 
he drove, straight and hard, for the 
narrow spot where eyebrows 
almost meet. 

An instantaneous relaxing of my 
knees foiled that deadly thrust. The 
point flashed over my head and thudded 
into the panelling of the wall. He 
tugged it free in a second of time, but 
that was just two-fifths of a second too 
late. 

He turned slowly, looking up at the 
ceiling, at the rafters, from which de- 
pended long webs swinging in the dis- 
turbed air. And the blaze in his eyes 
went out like a flame which the wind 
extinguishes. I had run him through 
both lungs. He hiccoughed in a terribly 
natural manner. 

From first to last the hubbub had 
endured but three minutes. I went out 
from it. No one stopped my egress. I 
looked for Nicolas, but he had slipped 
away. Well, I had thrust for his sake, 
and for the sake of a queen’s name. 

In thedeserted street thelong shadows 
crept after the moonlight. Wolfgang 
Muller died that night in the Café of the 
Plague. Farewell to love for him. The 
long adieu to soft arms and caresses ! 

L. J. BEESTON. 
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HERE is something 
about the very name 








of the Khyber that 
to English ears 
almost ranks it with 
words as magical in 
association as Delhi 
or Lucknow. But 





whereas those are girt 
memories of dangers 


historical 
long and past heroisms of the dead, 
the significance of the Khyber is alive 
to-day and will live until the millennium 
of universal peace comes or until the 


with 


English are driven out of India. Tor 
from the time when Alexander the 
Great sent his pioneer army through 
it until to-day, and from to-day until in 
ages yet remote the very hilis are carried 
away in detritus and alluvial deposit 
into the plains, this riband of a road 
lying coiled between the precipitous 
spurs of the hills has been and will 
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continue to be the key that locks and 
unlocks India to its conquerors. 

Ten miles out of Peshawar, across the 
plain littered with the half-completed 
railway which we so politely abandoned 
at the wish of the Amir, stands the fort 
of Jamrud, which guards the great 
square mud-walled serai, where the 
caravan that is to march through the 
Khyber to-day was shut up last night 
for safety against excursions of maraud- 
ing tribes: it guards, too, the entrance 
to the pass itself, which winds upwards 
for twenty-one miles through the barren 
hills till it reaches the boundaries of 
Afghanistan. For five days in the week 
the historic road lies empty and de- 
serted but for the native 
tribesmen and their ‘herds, who live in 
the villages that are scattered by the 
roadside, or who burrow into the cave- 
dwellings with which they have honey- 
combed the porous rock, and on those 
zc. &. 
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On Tuesdays and Fridays the pass is guarded by outposts and pickets of the 
Khyber Rifles and may be traversed as safely as Piccadilly (page 454). 
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Blue and aromatic the wood smoke drifts over the Serai, . . . the ponies 


days any one who traverses the road, be 
he European or Afghan or Hindu, walks 
there at his own risk of any bullet that 
may come from behind the boulders of 
the hill-side, for the Khyber is officially 
closed, and the English guarantee 
nothing with regard to it. But on two 
days of the week, Tuesday and Friday, 
when the pass is open for the caravans 
to go up from India into the unknown 
land beyond, bearing sheet iron and 
copper and petroleum for the use of the 
Amir and his subjects, and bringing 
back the balms and the fruits and the 
carpets of Central Asia, the 
guarded throughout its length by pickets 
and outposts of the Khyber Rifles, and 
though a man carried on his person the 
flower of Golconda diamonds and the 
cream of the pearls of Ceylon he would 
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walk up the Khyber road in no less 
safety than he would make his noonday 
saunter down Piccadilly. The Raj has 
guaranteed the safety of the merchants 
that come from Afghanistan, and from 
end to end every yard of the road lies 
under the protection of keen eyes and 
loaded rifles. 

Immediately after Jamrud, the road 
begins to mount and the hills to close in 
round it. Sometimes a short cut is 
possible for foot-passengers or camels 
up a steep slope of shale and scrub, while 
the carriage-route must lie in longer 
loops; sometimes barren and_ nearly 
precipitous inclines plunge down straight 
and menacing on to the road itself, but 
more often the pass, which in reality 
lies up the course of a couple of stream- 
beds, widens into patches of cultivated 
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land dotted with the mud villages and 
dwelling-caves of the tribesmen, and is 
upwards of a mile in breadth. Or 
again, as at Ali Musjid, the fort that lies 
midway between Jamrud at the Indian 
or eastern end of the pass and Landi 
Kotal, on the Afghan frontier, it is 
narrowed to a mere riband of a road 
defiling between precipitous and im- 
practicable rocks, and wholly com- 
manded by the guns of the fort. There, 
from beneath the shadow of a great rock 
in a thirsty land, springs a perennial 
fountain of water clear as moonlight or 
crystal and fringed with crisp, delicate 
water-cress which outlines its course in 
a riband of vivid green. From there 
another ten miles of arid and bleaker 
country, impracticable but for the de- 
file, now narrow, now broadening into a 


Pand squeal for their nose-bags, . .. the camels bubble and complain (fage 459). 


plain bestudded with settlements of the 
native tribes, lead to Landi Kotal, the 
fort at the Afghan end of the pass. On 
each side of the road is territory of 
native border tribes, Afridis and Moh- 
mands, but the road itself is English, 
and though the heathen may rage 
furiously together a hundred yards from 
it, vet let a drop of blood, native or 
Indian or European, be shed on the road 
itself, English justice pursues and even- 
tually overtakes the murderer. 

Through all the lengthof these twenty- 
one miles the road is guarded on both 
sides by pickets from the Khyber Rifles. 
Sometimes you will see a tiny block- 
house with two sentries beside it sil- 
houetted against the cloudless sky ; but 
oftener, unless the glint of a rifle in the 
sun catches your eye, you will be unable 
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One wore trousers of Scotch tartan, another the coat of an English postman; 
one nothing but a loin-cloth, and his supple, glistening skin (page s55 


to disentangle the khaki coats and 
brown-faced guardians of the way from 
the baffling background of yellow rock 
that reels and dancesin the reverberating 
light. But never, even when the way 
looked loneliest and most desolate, have 
you been out of sight of some hawk- 


eyed sentry who guards his section and 
the caravans that pass up and down it 
from the raids and thieving excursions 
and the turbulent people of the hills to 
which he himself belongs. For it is 
from these wild hill-tribes, from these 
villages full of witty liars, cheerful and 
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smiling murderers and inimitable thieves 
that the men of the Khyber Rifles and 
certain of the northern native regiments 
are drawn, who for guerrilla warfare, for 
the sporting chances of frontier skir- 
mishes are perhaps the finest troops the 
world has ever seen. Trained and 
commanded by British officers, they 
bring to their duties the lust and frolic- 
rapture of fighting which belongs by in- 
heritance to their race and, bright-eyed 
with eager anticipation of blood, they pit 
their stalking powers and their wits 
against the enemy that they know is 
hiding armed to the teeth among the 
boulders of the hills. Whether their en- 
thusiasm would be firm before the long- 
range and invisible guns of more regular 
and “‘ civilised ’’ warfare is a question 
not yet to be unhesitatingly answered, 
but for endurance, for catlike nimble- 
ness and tiger-like love of the chase and 
the kill, they are quite without rival. 
But they require the stimulus of 
Western training and leadership, they 
are incapable of steadied discipline 
under the sole command of their native 
officers, and admirable though these 
native officers are, they have not the 
authority that commands a zealous and 
unquestioning obedience. 

In conjunction with those troglodytic 
caves where the poorer hill-men with 
their families and cattle subterraneously 
dwell, you may see from time to time 
ample enclosures surrounded by tall 
and solid mud-walls, and dominated by 
a tower pierced with narrow slits, from 
which the owner can look out, and out 
of which, when opportunity occurs, he 
can fire his rifle. Often a couple of 
these strong and towered habitations 
stand within two or three hundred 
yards of each other, and, as likely as 
not, between the owners of the two there 
exists a blood feud which has been 
raging for generations, so that neither 
of its present-day representatives can 
show himself by daylight for fear of 
being summarily shot from his enemy’s 
tower. , ' 

Thus it happens that for a couple 
of years perhaps neither has left his 
tower while there was light to shoot 
by; then one of the two incautiously 
shows himself, is killed, and his son, 
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though perhaps then but a baby in arms, 
will, when he grows up, spend his life 
in seeking opportunity to avenge his 
father’s death by the murder of the son 
of the man who shot him. But since it 
is tedious to spend the whole of your 
days immured in a tower, the ingenious 
tribesmen have hit upon a plan that 
gives them greater liberty, and the more 
industrious have dug a tunnel leading 
from their fortress on to the English 
road. There the man who kills them, 
shedding blood on that sacred territory, 
will surely be pursued and eventually 
captured by the ministers of English 
justice, and given over to the jirga, 
or native tribunal, and punished. Had 
the murder been committed on tribal 
territory, and in accordance with the 
tribal custom of vendetta, it would have 
been a perfectly proper and indeed a 
laudable proceeding; but the Raj has 
said that it will not have murder done 
on its road, and it sends out its Khyber 
Rifles, men drawn from the very tribes 
that line the road to hunt down their 
tribal murderer. 

To the native mind this objection 
of the Raj to permit a perfectly sound 
murder on its road is inexplicable, 
but then the Raj is an_ inexplicable 
thing. So, taking advantage of this 
queer scruple, the immured members 
of blood-feud can actually meet face 
to face on the road, arriving there 
by their tunnels, and smile at each 
other. Then having taken the air and 
enjoyed the winter sun, they rabbit it 
into their fortresses again. This system 
of blood-feud goes to lengths that are 
positively humorous: a native officer, 
for instance, in the 17th cavalry, who 
lives in this district, and has such a 
feud on his hands, must be guarded, 
when he goes home on leave, by an escort 
of ten men, which conducts him to his 
house, where (not having a tunnel) he 
spends two monthscompletely immured. 
On the expiration of this amazing holli- 
day, his guard calls for him again and 
sees him back to the security of his 
English service. Some day a lucky 
shot will make him need his guard 
no more, and his son, aged six, will 
be brought up by the women of his 
father’s family to avenge, fifteen years 
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hence, the blood that stained the hill- 
path. 


The caravan that had spent the night 
in the serai at Jamrud was climbing a 
steep short cut when we caught sight of 
it, and we waited where the roads joined 
again for them to file by. Some fifty 
men and boys on foot driving donkeys 
and ponies formed the vanguard, and 
bewildering to the eye were the types of 
race that streamed past. Here were 
the thick, snub-nosed Mongolians, here 
lean Afridis with eyes like hawks and 
beaks like eagles, here Afghans of pure 
Semitic breed, old and young, children 
and white-haired men, grey-bearded and 
dyed with tawny henna, here boys 
ruddy in face as David, and white of 
skin as English youths, here women 
walking unveiled, early-old, with com- 
plexions like the rind of pomegranates 
and wrinkled like dried autumn apples ; 
and here a mullah walked apart with 
fixed, unseeing eyes, chanting some wild 


rhapsody. 
The bulk of the beasts of burden 
followed, six hundred camels with 


soft, padding feet, and wealth of brown 
beard flowing from throat and chest ; 
beasts primeval, prehistoric, akin to 
saurians and the monsters of the ante- 
diluvian world. One, as he passed us, 
foaming at the mouth with the mad- 
ness of mating-time, made a rush at the 
man who led him, and but for his in- 
stinctive quickness, would certainly 
have torn his face from his head. 
Others were muzzled, others were mild 
as milch-cows, but all bore a tower of 
merchandise for the Amir and _ his 
people—sheet-iron and plates of copper 
and cans of petroleum. Weirdly, a 
cross between Bible-pictures and pre- 
historic scenes, they went slowly and 
steadily on their way, and as various as 
the types of the men was the manner of 
their apparel. One wore trousers of 
Scotch tartan, another the coat of an 
English postman with badge and 


number still on the collar, a third an em 
broidered jacket, a fourth nothing but 
a loin-cloth, and his supple, glistening 
skin. 

For the most part they are but 
carriers, who, at fixed rates, bring the 
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produce of the plains into the interior, 
and from Afghanistan take back the 
fruits and the carpets and the balms. 
Many come down from Kabul at the 
beginning of the cool weather, with 
their wives and children and household 
appurtenances, and work all winter as 
builders and masons in the plains, not 
returning till the approach of the 
summer heats beckons them back into 
the highlands of their homes. 
Sometimes the Amir has a fancy for 
a motor-car or a grand piano; then 


he will send down elephants into 
Peshawar who, with waving trunks 


and flapping ears, drag this curious 
merchandise through the pass. The 
Amir with a Steinway grand! I like 
to think of him picking out barbarous 
tunes with one hand, while in the 
other he holds a little phial contain- 
ing an Indian medicine, which, if op- 
portunity occurs, he will put into his 
brother’s coffee. For just now he is 
“ tired’ of his brother, and we may 
read some day soon that his brother is 
dead of an obscure fever accompanied 
with vomitings and ending in collapse. 

Towards evening, while yet the sun 
was an hour’s travel above a grey and 
cloud-streaked west, we came back to 
Jamrud in time to see the caravan that 
had slept at Landi Kotal last night 
anchor itself in the serai. 

There was hint of trouble abroad, for 
a gay young dog of an Afghan who had 
been with the caravan that passed three 
days before had been missing, and only 
that morning his corpse was fished up 
from the well outside the serai, bloated 
with immersion and with a strangled 
neck. Women apparently could not 
resist him, nor he women, and it was 
known that he had made himself spruce, 
with oil on his hair, and fresh-shaved 
chin, and new breeches from Attock, 
and had climbed out of the serai, eluding 
the sentries, to spend an evening of 
gallantry. It was not the first night he 
had spent at the house where he pro- 
posed to go, and, had he known it, 
already in that house a woman lay 
strangled also, and beside the well there 
waited for him, it is conjectured, the 
man he had wronged. 

So to-day they are prepared for more 
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trouble: among these peaceful traders 
there may be blood-relations of his, who, 
calm and level-eyed, wait for an op- 
portunity to avenge his death. Thus 
to-night the sentries are to be doubled, 
so that it will not be easy to leave the 
seral. 

Long before the caravan arrives, 
there are sentries at the gate and a 
patrol outside the thick mud-built 
walls, and just as the sun begins to 
flurry the clouded west with sullen 
crimson the dust that rises from the 
Khyber road in tall, still columns shows 
that the travel-wearied troop is ap- 
proaching. 

Inside the serai the shop-keepers 
and vendors of refreshment are ready 
for its arrival: since morning the 
globular ovens excavated in the earth 
have been heated with glowing char- 
coal, so that their walls reverberate, 
and all day have the bakers been knead- 
ing their pancakes of unleavened bread, 
damping them and applying them to the 
walls of the oven, where they adhere till 
baked. Now, as the caravan gives 
news, by its cloud of sunset-stained 
dust that rises round it, of its arrival, 
they withdraw the plugs of their 
dampers and let the glowing embers 
burn fiercely, so as to be ready for any 
further call. Elsewhere, under the 
covered verandahs that run out from 
the walls of the serai the fires are blaz- 
ing, the cauldrons of vegetable and meat 
soup seething and bubbling, and the 
great kettles, filled at the stand-pipes 
in the centre of the serai, pour their 
boiling contents into the brass samovars 
that keep the water hot for a hundred 
thirsty tea-drinkers. 

A few merchants 


from Peshawar 


stand at the guarded gates waiting for 
the camels that carry the carpets they 
have bespoken to arrive, and soon the 
advance troop of tired and dusty men 
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with their donkeys begin to stream into 
the empty yards. At once they take 
the pack-saddles off the laden backs, 
and set about giving their beasts their 
evening provender; but some of the 
camels are too weary to eat as yet, and 
stretching out their bearded necks at 
full length rest their strange heads on 
the earth and sleep. 

Here and there a man, after munching 
a couple of chupatties and drinking a 
cup of tea, draws his cloak round him, 
and, leaning against his beast, slumbers 
also, but for the most part they brisken 
up on arrival, and after feeding their 
animals, themselves eat hungrily and 
fiercely, and assemble for a gossip and 
a pipe before they sleep. 

Unending seems the stream of camels 
and weary drivers, and before the last 
has padded his way within the guarded 
gates, the lines of grunting and feeding 
and sleepy beasts nearly cover the whole 
enclosed area; a few more, and they 
would have had to bring another com- 
pany of sentries from the fort, and let 
the overflow lie outside the serai walls. 

The wealthier traders hire for a few 
annas a private sleeping-place consisting 
of a tiny stuffy chamber built against 
the wall of the enclosure, but the most 
make encampment by their beasts. 
3risk is the business at the tea-sellers’, 
and blue and aromatic the wood smoke 
that drifts over the serai from the fires 
fanned into fierce blazing and fed with 
bundles of dry brushwood, and the 
ponies nicker and squeal for their nose- 
bags, and twitch at their heel-ropes, 
and the camels bubble and complain, 
and over all the assemblage, that reeks 
of the hills and the open sky and the 
primal life of man, a sullen sunset 
glowers and glows and fades. 

Silence settles down on to the serai, 
and the fires die down into pale embers 
and feathery ash. 

E. F. BENson. 
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are much mistaken if 


OU 
think this story deals with a 
virtuous labour leader, a hard 
employer, and the hard em- 


you 


ployer’s soft daughter. There are no 
wild mobs, no mill burnings, no wedding 
bells, none of those fine advances of 
50 per cent. in wages so frequent in 
fiction, and, alas! so rare in life. This 
story deals solely with the fortunes of 
Mr. Alexander Parker. 

Mr. Parker came back to his suburb 
by the usual train, reading the usual 
evening paper. The usual friend made 
the usual remark about the weather as 
they left the station. Mr. Parker was a 
little tired and worried. His day had 
been an irritat- 





Kk M a ing one. The 
{ he! ‘ Mi head of the firm 
Wal NA ! /\ was livery and 
+N" ‘ m2 j excited about 


I. the details of a 


\ — 
| { Ft. vine Ee contract. The 
«2. general mana- 
= A S ‘ ; 
~ ger, being jea- 


lous of Mr. Parker because he thought 
that he aspired to his position, had 
passed on the senior partner’s irrita- 
tion to him with interest. And Mr. 
Parker’s who 


immediate subordinate, 
All rights reserved. 
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wanted his place so that he could take 
a villain Balham and marry a girl with 
cross-eyes and a hundred a year in her 
own right, had done his best to make 
things difficult for his immediate chief. 

Alexander Parker turned into the side- 


road where he lived or 
and saw Birks mow- (ea 
; : " ea 
ing his lawn, and wy an A “yy 
»] : ° “if 9 
Plummer __ talking gay — 
naval expansion Aue cue 

P 4 ISS (5 
over his fence to / a Ke 
Nodder, who was x 
providentially deaf, ) \ 


and the Dennises ae 


dining with 


their ASI 
; ; a. 
table placed right in GA 


the window to show ‘ig 
off Mrs. Dennis’s Py 
best dinner-service. 


The usual baker’s cart was standing at 
the Parkers’ door. This is a fine tribute 
to the punctuality of the baker. And for 
the first time in his life Alexander Parker 
realised the presence of the baker’s cart. 
He knew that if he came home at six 
o'clock for twenty years, there the cart 
would be standing. He was oppressed 
by the baker’s cart. A philosopher 
would perhaps say that he had realised 
the infernal monotony of life. 
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The baker, as usual, touched his hat 
respectfully to Mr. Parker, who repre- 
sented to him a regular 2s. gd. per week 
gross and 11d. net. Mr. Parker would 
have liked to have cursed the innocent 


baker fluently and vigorously, but 
habit was too much 

for him. He said, 

‘‘Fine. evening, 

o) : Grundy,” and walked 
a into his house. Mrs 

4 om Parker kissed him, 


standing on her accus- 
aoe tomed place on the 
] door-mat, and_ said, 
“Heavy day in the 
city, dear ? ”’ 
dear,” he 
replied, hanging up his 
hat, and placing his umbrella in the 
green-enamelled drain-pipe. 

“Dinner is just ready,” 
wife. 

He knew what the dinner would be, 
for the household laws were immutable. 
He went through the tomato soup, 
boiled cod, cutlets and apple-tart, in- 
evitable on a Wednesday, and would 
have welcomed morphia, strychnine 
and arsenic as a change. 

‘““ Now, dear,’ said Mrs. Parker, with 
a mechanical brightness which was 
worse than any gloom, “ you’ve just 
nice time to smoke a pipe and _ finish 
your paper before we must go round to 
the Gowans’ for bridge.” 

The Parkers had no children, which 
was sad, for children play havoc with 
well-regulated home life. Married 
women without children fall into a rut 
it may be a household rut, or a good- 
works rut, or a scandalising rut—or else 
into the Divorce Court. Mrs. Parker 
was so deep in the household rut that it 
almost hid her. You could have told 
the date at once if you knew that it was 
the day cod first appeared on their 
menu, or that the drawing-room fire had 
been lit for the first time that winter, or 
that the bulb-bowls had been brought 
up from the cellar. 

So Mr. Parker smoked his pipe and 
went round to the Gowans’ for bridge. 
Hitherto he had regarded Gowan with 
admiration as a smart solicitor and a 
well-to-do man, but to-night the baker’s 





~ So, so, 


said his 
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cart had _ crossed 
his vision. To his 
amazement Gowan 
appeared a bore of 
the worst type. 


Parker yawned dur- 
ing all his stories, 
even those that 
Gowan took him 
apart in the billiard- 
room to tell him. 
At last the bridge 
was over, and the 
Parkers went home. Precisely at 11.15 
Mrs. Parker called from _ upstairs, 
“Have you finished your pipe, dear ? ”’ 

Then he knocked out the ashes, saw 
that the doors were 
fastened, switched 
off the light, and went 
upstairs, thinking that 
it would bea privilege to / 
murder Mrs. Parker. It % 
was not that he was 
possessed by homicidal 
mania. That day, for the first time, 
he had seen the baker’s cart. 

He lay in bed thinking of the dreari- 
ness of life, whilst Mrs. Parker slept the 
sleep of the just housewife beside him. 
‘I'd give anything to chuck it all,” 
thought Mr. Parker, and finally fell 
asleep, and had a horrid nightmare that 
he had missed the 8.45, and conse- 
quently, for the first time in his life, was 
late for business. 

He felt better when he rose in the 
morning. He ate his bacon and eggs, 
read just the portion of the paper he 
allotted himself, saving the rest for the 
train, and at 8.30 precisely kissed his 
wife and started for the station. Birks 
rushed out of his house and joined him 
at his garden-gate. 

‘‘ Good job they’ve put that train five 
minutes later,’’ remarked Birks, as he 
did unfailingly three mornings a week. 
‘““T remember that when it was 8.40 a 
man had an awful rush to get a bit of 
breakfast in.”’ 

It had been 8.45 all the years Parker 
had lived in the suburb, but Birks’s 
memory went back to _ prehistoric 
times. He ought to have made some 
reply to his neighbour’s remark, but this 
morning he was strangely silent. And 
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as they turned into the station ap- 
proach, he saw the baker’s cart standing 
outside the baker’s door. 

‘ Just two minutes to spare,’’ said 
Birks. ‘‘ Better do a bit of a sprint 
over the bridge.”’ 

“Not me,” Parker heard some 
strange voice say with his own tongue 
—‘‘ I’m not catching it. I’m going the 
other way.” 

Birks gasped with astonishment and 
then sprinted. 

Deliberately and __ ostentatiously 
Barker turned on to the down platform. 
He could see Birks staring at him from 
across the rails. He had no doubt that 
Birks was telling the other regulars that 
Parker was mad or had got the sack. 
Then the city train came in. For one 
moment he was sorely tempted to make 
a desperate rush 
across the rails. 
With an effort he re- 
strained himself. He 
saw the train go out 
with the astonished 
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WP ‘ub 


‘ly he face of Birks pro- 
truding from the 

Le usual smoker. He 

= had burnt his boats, 


or, tovary the image, 
he his 
Rubicon. at 
any rate, was 
bound to be for 


had _ crossed 
Now, 
he 

late 





business. The next train that came in 
was for Richmond. 

“That will do,” thought Mr. Parker. 
He seated himself luxuriously in an 


emptycompartment and surveyed, con- 
temptuously, the crowded city trains 
sweeping past. 
When he reached Richmond, he 
strolled leisurely up 

the hill to the Park, 

pe selected a_ choice 
copse, and stretched 
himself out in the 
bright sunshine. It 
was pleasant lying 
there smoking and 
listening to the 
thrushes. Every 
now and then he let 
his thoughts stray 
to the office in 
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Broad Street, and d 
meditated on the ( 
paltry fears and 

petty meannesses 

that had oppressed F 
him for years. He et ae 
wondered — what oh IS hs! ° 
the firm would do A Pe WX ‘ia 
about the ~° con- OSM i Maal . 
tract. All the , 


blame for the de- 

lay would, of course, be put upon him. 

It would most likely mean the sack, and 

strangely enough, though the sack had 

been his nightmare for years, he now 

rather enjoyed the idea of getting it. 
All at once a flapper rode by on a 





bicycle. Something went wrong with the 
brake. She did not per- 
ceive Mr. Parker seated 
amongst the bushes. 
“Damn the blessed 
brake!” said the 
flapper. 
“Hear. hear.” said 
Mr. Parker. 
The girl started. ‘I 
didn’t see you,’’ she MAG. 
began. 
“Oh, you’ve — not 
shocked me. Please don’t worry. Why 
aren’t you at school to-day ? ”’ : 
The girl looked curiously at Mr. 
Parker. Something about his smile 
gave her confidence. ‘‘ Well,’ she said, 
‘I was just sick of ; 
things to-day, so I hid | 
my books in the front (Wey 
garden and rode off on i? 4 
my bike. There will <1 
be a row if they send h . 
round from the school. 


But why aren’t you 
at business ? ”’ 


She smiled as she  ~” 
put the question. , <_ % 
““QOh, because I was f- 4 M 
sick of things too. I iq 
shall be in for a row y (| pe 
to-morrow as. well. _ 
And now for that = 
brake. I’ve just been swearing at the 


mechanism of life myself, and a brake 
won’t defeat me.”’ 

In a minute or two he put the brake 
right, and then an idea flashed across his 








ON 
mind. ‘‘ Look here,” he said, ‘“‘ I’m a 
bit lame. Do you mind riding into 


Richmond for me. It wouldn’t take 
you five minutes.” 

“T’d be very pleased,” said the 
flapper. 

“Well, I feel as if I would like some 
chocolates. Could you call at the first con- 
fectioner’sand get mea half-crown box.” 

“ Allright,” said the flapper, swinging 
herself on to her bike. 

She was back in 
ten minutes. 

““ Good,”’ said Mr. 


Parker. ‘‘ Now just 
oblige me in one 
thing more. Just 


eat those chocolates 
for me. I hate the 
wretched things, and 





4ily if you don’t eat them 


Ui I, I shall have to give 
ah them to the deer. 
You don’t want to 
upset the deer’s digestions, do you! ” 

‘Why, you’ve been making me buy 
chocolates for myself. And I’m sure 
you told a lie about being lame.” 

‘I did,” said Mr. Parker. “I’m a 
truthful man generally, but I’m utterly 
unscrupulous to-day.” 

‘“T don’t think mother would like me 
to take chocolates from a stranger,” 
said the flapper, opening the box. 

‘I suppose it’s utterly wrong for me 
to give you them, but there’s no right or 
wrong in the world to-day. Sit down 
and eat your chocolates. We're fellow- 
criminals.” 

So the flapper sat down and ate 
chocolates, and discoursed to Mr. Parker 
about the imbecility of the French mis- 
tress, and the prominent front teeth of 
the head-mistress, and the hideous art 
blouses of the mathematical mistress. 
Mr. Parker listened with interest, and in 
his turn gave a lively sketch—he was 
surprised at his own vivacity—of a 
queer-tempered senior partner and a 
nagging general manager. And all the 
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ee 


time at the back of his mind was the 
knowledge that if there had been a 
young girl like this to come home to, to 
tease him and talk to him in the even- 
ings, he might not have seen the baker’s 
cart. 
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said Mr. Be 
Parker, in iy wi) 
. I of 

conclusion, e' //) Te | 
a Ze Yul’ ) (| te I, 

I suppose nal FBX al) eS 
I shall get —— aes a ae a 
the sack for ~~ = , -* 
this day’s Yt LD 
business.”’ P ia ae 

“What do 


people do 
when they get the sack?’ 
the flapper. 

“ Blessed if I know,” replied Mr. 
Parker, “‘ but it’s quite time I got it.” 

Just as he uttered this blasphemy 
against the great god of Business the 
flapper discovered that it was time she 
went home for lunch. 

“You see,”’ she explained, “ if they 
haven’t sent from school already to in- 
quire I’ll have a headache this after- 
noon, and the mater will give me a note 
of explanation to take in the morning. 
But there'll be a jolly row if they have 
sent to inquire. Still I don’t care— 
those chocolates were ripping. Do you 
know that you’re a 
good sort ?’ 

“Tam,” agreed Mr. 
Parker—‘ that is, I 
am to-day, but I 
wasn't yesterday.” 

The flapper waved 
farewell to him as she 
free-wheeled down the 
hill. Mr. Parker be- 
thought himself of 
lunch and the empty 
chair which would be 
awaiting him in a hot 
corner of a certain city restaurant. The 
idea of a restaurant seemed to nauseate 
him, so he went to a 
public house, and ate 
bread and cheese and 
drank beer and made 
the acquaintance of 


inquired 
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a gentleman who 
seemed to be popular- 
ly known as “Ole 
Bill.” 


“Ole Bill’ confided 
to Mr. Parker that he 
had been out of work 
for seven years 
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‘Why, how have you lived? ”’ in- 
quired Mr. Parker. 

‘“ Blessed if I know,’’ answered “ Ole 
Bill,” adding a trifle contemptuously, 
‘““ I s’pose you never was out o’ work.”’ 

“‘T shall be to-morrow, I expect,’ said 
Mr. Parker, with a touch of pride. 

‘ You'll feel queer at first,’’ said ‘‘ Ole 
3ill,”” speaking with an expert’s know- 
ledge of the subject. ‘‘ Why, when fust 
I got the sack I seemed ter lose all ope. 
I used ter think, ‘ Wot if I never gets no 
work again.’ And now I tell you I 
should be all of a tremble if anyone 
offered me a job. I tell you, ole friend, 
that working’s a mug’s game.”’ 

Mr. Parker reflected on ‘ Ole Bill’s ”’ 
philosophy all the afternoon. It was 
not till five o’clock that he remembered 
that if he were not home at his usual 
time his wife would have a fit and send 
down to the station to inquire about 
collisions. So after a day full of in- 
terest he went home. 

Mrs. Parker, contrary to all prece- 
dent, met him not on 
the door-mat, but at 
the gate. “Where 
have you been?”’ she 
said. ‘‘ They've tele- 
graphed from the firm 
for you three times. 
I’ve replied that you 
started for business by 
the usual train. I’ve telephoned to the 
police-station and to the hospitals.”’ 

‘“ T’ve just been having a day off,”’ 
said Mr. Parker casually. 

“A day off!’ exclaimed his wife. 

“T was sick of things and wanted a 
bit of peace.” 

“ But, Alexander, they'll discharge 
you. Weshall be like the Gogginses. He 
was discharged for neglect of business, 
and they had to sell their dining-room 
suite for bread before he got another 
post.” 

“They can do what they like,” said 
her husband indifferently. “ Anyhow, 
I always hated our dining-room suite. 
I wasn’t going to work to-day for any- 
body. Is dinner ready ? ”’ 





“No,” said Mrs. Parker tearfully. 
“ T was expecting your dead body every 
moment. How could I think about 
Oh, Alexander, I hope this 


dinner ! 
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isn’t going to be a regular habit of 
yours. You’ve been so respectable till 
now. 

“I’m going to have no regular habits. 
I’m sick of them. Hurry up that 
dinner.”’ 

Whilst Mr. Parker sat reading the 
evening paper there came a sudden ring 
at the bell. 

Mrs. Parker darted into the room. 
** Alexander, here is Mr. Polden. Lie 
down on the sofa at once, and pretend 
that you’ve had an accident. Quick, 
before the servant shows him in.” 

“I’m blessed if I will,” replied her 
husband. 

The next minute the head of the firm 
entered, and a 
Mrs. Parker Lora 
retired to / 
weep over the { for \—- 
dining-room = 
suite, which or oil | | lagen 
she imagined 3 ae Ww 
was on. the erent 
point of vanishing. ‘“‘ Why, Parker,” 
said Mr. Polden, “ how’s this? An 
accident ? Some family misfortune ? ”’ 

Mr. Parker looked his employer 
straight in the eye. ‘“‘ No, Mr. Polden. 
I was sick of business, so I spent a day 
in Richmond Park.” 

“ Richmond Park!” gasped his em- 
ployer. 

“ It was charming there to-day.”’ 

“When that contract was under con- 
sideration! Nothing could be done with- 
out you. And you take a day off to laze 
in Richmond Park!”’ 

a Why, you'd got Mr. Wilson, the 
general manager, and Mr. Jobson, my 
assistant.” 

“They both professed their entire 
inability to do anything in your ab- 
sence.”’ 

“They would. They’d emphasise 
their inability to emphasise my absence. 
I was sick of the way they had worried 
me yesterday. I could not bear the 
sight of them any longer.” 

““You know, Mr. Parker,’ said the 
head of the firm, ‘‘ this is a very serious 
business.” 

‘“ T suppose you want to discharge me. 
Can’t you understand that the whole 
life has got on my nerves? I’m sick of 
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being an automaton, and catching the 
same train and sitting on the same 
stool, and doing the same work. Of 
course, I know that you can’t be ex- 
pected to stand it. I know I’m mad to 
do what I have done, but I’d be madder 
to go on with the miserable routine.” 
The head of the firm looked curiously 
at Mr. Parker. ‘‘ Look here, Parker,” 
he said. ‘I was thinking about you 
the other day. I wanted a man to 
travel about supervising our foreign 
contracts. I thought of you. Cer- 
tainly you had all the technical know- 
ledge that was needed. Someone 
must go to Brazil next week. I con- 
sidered you, but I put you out of my 
mind because I thought it would kill 
you to move you from your suburban 
groove. I wanted, too, aman witha bit 
of life and spirit in him. I judged that 


you hadn’t got it. I think I was wrong. 
Now you must manage to get vour out- 
fit ready and sail by the steamer that 
leaves Southampton on Monday week. 
Do you accept the position ? ’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Alexander Parker. 
“ T’ll go anywhere in the world for you, 
but I will not catch the 8.45 city train 
for any man.”’ 

A fortnight later Mr. Parker leant 
over the rail of a South American cargo 
steamer. He was deplorably sick. 
There was a rising wind, with the pros- 
pect of more rough weather that night. 
The third officer stood beside him, telling 
a story which would have taxed even 
the credulity of a political audience the 
night before a by-election. But a deep 
joy filled Mr. Parker’s soul. Six hun- 
dred nautical miles separated him from 
the baker’s cart. 

RADCLIFFE MARTIN. 


THE GREEN THICKET 


LL in a green thicket I heard a bird sing, 
And blithe though his song was it made the tears spring 
To hear the bird sing as he swung on his spray, 
All in a green thicket at break of the day. 


All in a green thicket his song he did pour 

That told of the springs that shall come nevermore— 
That sang of sweet blossoms now faded and dry, 

All in a green thicket in Aprils gone by. 


All in a green thicket that morning in spring 

I smelt the sharp scent of each young growing thing, 

I smelt the sweet herbage all drowned with the dew, 
And the time that’s gone from me was with me anew. 


All in a green thicket at break of the day 

It was like the dear voice of a friend far away, 
It was like the kind touch of a hand that I know, 
And the smiles and the tears of dead Aprils ago. 


All in a green thicket one morning of spring, 

For to smell the young woodland and hear the bird sing, 
Oh! long did I loiter and dream by the way, 

All in a green thicket at break of the day. 


C. Fox SMITH. 
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Our Hungry Mitlions 
and the Price of Empire 
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FOREIGN officer once forty-five millions and are dependent " 
said to me, “ The British for the remaining four-fifths required 
Lion is a very fine beast, on over-sea supplies. Moreover, a large 
but he lives in a cage percentage of these supplies are drawn 
and is fed through the from foreign sources (conceivably 
bars. Stop his daily sup- hostile), and would certainly, at any 
plies, and he will starve.’”’ time of urgent need, be affected by the 
. . . . . manipulation of speculators, syndicates 
That, in a nutshell, is how continental and trusts. 
observers regard the fact that the That a great and powerful nation 
British Isles can only find enough food should be so placed, and should, with 
for one-fifth of their population of indifference, endure to be so placed, is 
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without parallel in the history of the 
world. For it is tantamount to pre- 
senting our possible enemies with the 
one weapon which could be used against 
us with most deadly effect in time of 
war. 


Only Eight Weeks’ Food 


Steadily and insidiously for the last 
hundred years our national position has 
weakened. 

When we opposed the great Napoleon 
we did so with a total population of 
some 18,000,000; and at that time 


these islands practically produced 
enough for all needs. Since then, while 
our numbers have swollen to much 


larger proportions, our home food pro- 
duction has just as steadily declined. 
Of course the nation at large has been 
quite unconscious of this very gradual 
process. As long as the national 
stomach was kept supplied the national 
brain was not exercised as to the means 
of supply. 

So it has come to this, that we are in 
no wise perturbed—even if we realise 
the fact—that to-day in place of being a 
community of eighteen millions with 
an adequate home food production, we 
are a crowded nation of forty-five mil- 
lions drawing its sustenance from 
bevond all the seas, and with no more 
than eight weeks’ supplies, if at any 
time the ocean roads were closed to our 
food-bearing ships. 


No Hope from Outside 

Provisions for eight weeks! That is, 
roughly, the normal amount of food 
which the country contains at any given 
time. Moreover, in the event of war, 
even if we escaped actual invasion we 
should have to face the prospect of 
waiting six months before we could hope 
for the renewal of our normal supplies, 





at something approaching normal prices, 
from over-seas. For that is the time 
which, it is calculated, must elapse 
before our fleets could hope to clear the 
sea of the enemy’s privateers. 

It is just as well for us to remember, 
too, that there are no friendly frontiers 
across which we draw supplies to make 
good our deficiency. Advocates of the 
Channel Tunnel have recently sug- 
gested that it would enable France to 
send supplies of food into this country 
in time of need. The notion is ex- 
tremely short-sighted. For in all pro- 
bability, if we are at war, France will 
also be involved, and food prices will 
rise in France as in England. She will 
require all she can get for her own use, 
and our small military value as an ally 
will be still further reduced if she has 
to feed us and fight at the same time. 

Doubtless, in spite of its being treated 
by the enemy as contraband of war, 
food would reach us from America and 
Canada, but at an enormous price which 
only the rich could pay. It is the price 
that would starve the great governing 
majority. 

No, if arrangements for providing a 
war-loaf at a normal price for our 
population are not made, and that 
very soon, we can make up our minds 
that the sea, which we are wont to 
regard as our peculiar protection, 
would, for a large mass of our people, 
prove in a few weeks the walls of a 
foodless prison-house. 


The Helplessness of our Fleet 


“But what do we pay our Navy 
for ?’’ it will be asked. ‘“ Are not our 
fleets on the sea both to secure our 
shores from a hostile landing and en- 
sure the safety of our merchantmen ? ” 

It is a popular but quite mistaken 
notion that our thousands’ of commerce 
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and food ships, scattered 





over a hundred thou- 
sand miles of exposed 
trade-routes, would be 
protected by a large 
number of cruisers 
directly war broke out. 
Nowadays, with our re- 
duced superiority at sea, 
that will be impossible. 
For, from the outbreak 
of hostilities until the 
hostile fleets are de- 
stroyed, if we are suc- 
cessful, which may not 
be for many months, all 
our cruisers will be re- 
quired for the fighting 
fleets asscouts, watchers, 
connecting-links, or for 
work at the naval bases. 

But even if we could 
spare a margin of 
cruisers to police the 
outer seas they could 
not possibly prevent the 


San Francisco 








Rio de Janeiro 









capture and sinking of 





some of ourcornandraw- 
material ships scattered 
over such vast distances. And the fate 
of these would infallibly deter the rest 
from putting to sea. 

Consequently it is not the volume of 
traders captured that would bring 
starvation upon us, but the dread of 
capture that would spread throughout 
the high seas and drive our commerce 
headlong into the nearest harbours of 
refuge. That such trepidation would 
be amply justified by the commercial 
interests at stake will be immediately 
apparent from the fact that the value 
of British ships and cargoes afloat, on 
any day of the year, amounts at the 
very least to £200,000,000. 

Let us not forget that in the American 
Civil War merely a single ship—the 
famous Alabama—was enough to in- 
spire American shipping everywhere 
with such terror that it huddled into 
neutral ports and never dared to ven- 
ture forth. 


How Prices will Rise 


With these points to guide us, let us 
try in imagination to get closer to the 


How the world feeds England: A map showing the routes of 


conditions which would surround the 
civilian population of this country after 
the outbreak of war with a first-class 
naval power. 

We will suppose we have been fortu- 
nate enough to escape a landing by the 
enemy, such as was successfully effected 
during last year’s naval manceuvres in 
the North Sea. People will have little 
time to congratulate themselves on this 
mercy, for an even darker shadow than 
invasion is creeping over the land—the 
shadow of scarcity and want. 

Even before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties the price of provisions has taken a 
serious upward move. The “ pantry 
power-house,”’ always the gauge of the 
national well-being, has begun to work 
at lower and lower pressure. There 
is already much anxious speculation 
as to how long this stringency will 
last, and whether it is likely to grow 
worse. 

Thegreat London Dock Strikes, which 
caused a partial stoppage in the distri- 
bution of our over-sea food-supplies, 
entailed a good deal of misery and in- 
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The Millions on the 


Starvation Line 


These are the precau- 
tions which have been 
taken by the retailers, 
the wealthy, the fairly 
well-to-do, and the more 
prudent of the regu- 
larly employed working 
classes, earning wages in 
the neighbourhood of 
50s. a week. These 
efforts, likewise, of 
course, have had their 
share in assisting the 
rise. 

But there are vast 











( OD Saban numbers whose resources 
-™ “lwonear ). did not permit such pur- 
Fremantle pat ste r DR. chase of food in bulk. 
ont Pe ae These — poor _ gentle- 
p 4 folk, and the _ lower- 
- skilled massesof workers 
with tiny revenues of 
between 18s. and 23s. a 
—j ET TPE CS PARI TARE week—who are placed 
a our food supply and their liability to attack by a hostile Power. by harder fortune on 
the lower levels of pros- 
convenience while they lasted; but the perity, were carly overtaken by the 
origin of the scarcity now beginning to _ swollen tide of rising prices. Far from 
} lay its grip upon the nation is much _ being able to store food, or economise 
more deeply seated. on “ luxuries,’”’ these are subsisting on 
Our enemies, some time back, made the extreme edge of bare necessity. 
enormous demands upon the world’s But what of those perpetually care- 
corn-supply. In addition to this, large laden souls who, on a wage-earning 
stocks of grain, laid by well ahead, are basis of less than 18s. a week, were 
being held back by cosmopolitan mer- attaining a bare living, not only for 
chants and capitalists in the full expec- themselves but often for wives and 
tation that prices will rise still higher children as well, and that at peace 
and enable them to scoop in tremendous prices? What, again, of those indigent 
war-profits. masses—men, women and children— 
Consequently all who could do so herded in our great centres of popula- 
, have been trying to anticipate this tion whose diet was always a matter of 





further rise by laying in stocks for their 
own use, such as they hope will carry 
them through the worst of the pinch, 
which the ominous rise of prices fore- 
shadows. For already, at this early 
stage of the conflict, money is buying 
only half of what it would in normal 
times, and prudence urges the stocking 
of the pantry with as much flour, 
grain, or preserved foods as possible, 
before prices are again doubled or even 
trebled. 


chance: the casual class, the work-shy, 
the loafer and the semi-criminal ? They 
have never had any actual sufficiency of 
food. Now they will have none at all. 
For the nation is at war, and war-prices 
confront our hungry millions. Soon they 
will become famine prices, and what then? 

The strength of a chain is that of its 
weakest link. These poverty-stricken 


millions are our weakest link. How 
weak, I think few outside the earnest 
social worker have 


any conception. 
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Men who will Lose their Wages 


About ten years ago the Council of 
the Trades Unions, in dealing with the 
question—the people’s food in war 
time—placed it on record that of the 
congested masses crowded in our great 
cities to-day, fully 7,000,000 souls, or 
30 per cent., arealways living in poverty 
so dire that they can hardly obtain the 
barest subsistence, even with food at 
peace prices. It may be said that even 
this awful total of those who are con- 
stantly living on the verge of starvation 
in this country is a low estimate, and 
that some place it at a still higher figure. 

However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that we have in our midst seven 
million souls who cannot pay war- 
prices for food. Can we fight with any 
chance of success with these starving 
millions behind us ? 

But that is not the worst, for these 
ominous multitudes will be swollen 
every day. 

It has been calculated that three- 
quarters of our Mercantile Marine will 
be forced to lie up in the nearest ports 
for fear of capture. This means that 
something like three-quarters of our 
requirements in raw material will be 
held up, and that some three-quarters 
of our industrial classes will be deprived 
of their work and wages. 

For the sake of argument, however, 
let us suppose that only one quarter of 
our Mercantile Marine, plus a_pro- 
portion of food-ships, are confined to 
harbours of refuge. Yet this will in- 
fallibly mean the shortage of one- 
quarter of our raw material. Or, to put 
it in another way, it means that one- 
quarter of our industrials who are now 
earning good wages will be thrown out 
of work. Thus some 3,000,000 of our 
skilled labour class will suddenly find 
themselves wageless and unable to pay 
war-prices for food. 


The Loaf at 1s. 6d. 


This vast reinforcement of hungry 
men, with their wives and families, 
must be added to the 7,000,000 already 
at grips with starvation. 


We have, 
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then, at a moderate estimate, the alarm- 
ing total of at least 10,000,000 souls 
who will be unable to pay for food at 
the price of the War Loaf. 

Let us not forget that any lack of 
immediate success on the part of our 
fleets, entailing the prolonged delay of 
adequate cruiser operations against 
the enemy’s commerce-destroyers, any 
large success of the latter’s raiding 
work, must rapidly swell the famine- 
stricken multitudes in our midst. 

Food will doubtless be got into the 
country. But before it can be got into 
the stomachs of our hungry millions its 
cost will be prohibitive. 

The War Loaf at Is., perhaps 1s. 6d., 
and all other foods, still obtainable, at 
proportionate prices! Trades Union 
funds and Post Office Savings, on which 
there will be a desperate run, will not 
long stand such a strain. Money and 
the substitute for money—credit—will 
disappear simultaneously. How is a 
starving but dominant democracy going 
to endure the continuance of such con- 
ditions from day to day with the pros- 
pect of months of similar privation to 
follow while hostilities last ? 


Disorder and Crime 


Set your imagination to work once 
more, and picture the industrial quar- 
ters and squalid hives of our dense 
urban centres where the War Loaf is 
becoming the most vital question of 
every-day life. The war news is 
dwarfed in interest by comparison. 

Every man who can has joined the 
ranks of the hastily drilling Home 
Army, because the Government is pro- 
viding food for our soldiers and sailors. 
Nevertheless many, even Army Reser- 
vists, refuse to answer the call, and to 
leave their families to starve alone. 

Day and night the streets are con- 
gested with glowering multitudes of 
unemployed. Anxious men and pale- 
faced women, with strange persistence, 
discuss the situation desperately at 
every corner. There is a solace in num- 
bers, and there is nothing else to do. 
Relief, both State and charitable, im- 
provised in our British fashion at the 

















eleventh hour, 
cannot of course 
meet the situa- 
tion. 

So, at last, the 
knots at the 
street-corners 
flow together, and 
swell into crowds 

crowds which 
consist of hungry, 
angry units. The 
necessity which 
knows no law is 
gnawing at their 
vitals and urging 
them to give a 
more attentive 
ear to stop-the- 
war harangues of 
agitators and 
ubiquitous advo- 
cates of mob 
violence. 

The _ subterra- 
nean forces. of 
erime and dis- 
order, which at 
normal times are 
kept beneath the 
surface, are in 
active eruption in 
every direction, 
and, with con- 
stant re-inforce- 
ments from the 
hungry millions, 
are beginning to 
defy all available 
powers of re- 
straint... The 
penalties of the 
law have lost all 
their terrors. 
Desperate men 
are careless of 
consequences, 
and what, after 
all, should starv- 
ing men, with 
starving wives 
and children, care 
for law and order, 
victory and Em- 
pire ? 


The rich and 
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all who can afford 
to pay famine 
prices may pre- 
serve a _coura- 
geous optimism, 
and set a bold 
face against the 
foe. But it isthe 
starving millions 
who will decide 
the issue—and 
they will decide 
it against us. 


Whose Fault 
will it be? 


With whom 
will the blame 
rest ? Surely not 
with the foodless 
multitudes of 
men, women and 
children, whose 
lot under war 
conditions had 
never been pro- 
vided for. No, 
History will lay 
the weight of re- 
sponsibility upon 
all those English- 
men, whatever 
their class, who 
possessed suffi- 
cient education 
and knowledge 
of affairs to 
recognise the 
peril towards 
which we were 
drifting. 

What will hap- 
pen has been set 
before us with 
unequivocal 
clearness by the 
spokesmen of the 
new democracy in 
thiscountry. One 
of these, a promi- 
nent  labour- 
leader, says: “I 
am a workman, 
and am now 
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secretary of a society which comprises 
over a quarter of a million of work- 
men, and can say with confidence that 
the result of trebling the price of 
necessaries would produce results so 
grave that the people would insist on 
peace at any cost... .” 

Surely so grave and direct a state- 
ment as this is enough to convince even 
the most thoughtless that, without 
proper internal organisation, our starv- 
ing millions would compel the Govern- 
ment to submit to our foes. 


A Possible Safeguard 

Is there, then, no hope for us? 
None, if we persist in remaining vo- 
taries of that false god Improvisation. 
It is ten years since 120 Trade Councils 
and 77 of our leading corn-merchants 
published an impressive press warning 
of the convulsion that would follow 
on the famine price of the War Loaf. 
But nothing has been done. 

And yet there is a way of salvation 
if we will only take it. 

Our best and most reliable authority, 
Major Stewart Murray, who has de- 
voted thirteen years of study to this 
subject, has repeatedly urged upon the 
Government a practical solution of this 
vital problem. This is, in brief, State 
indemnity for capture through Lloyd’s. 

There is nothing in the least difficult 
about it. The ordinary peace rate at 
which a vessel and cargo are insured 
at Lloyd’s against their loss at sea is 
2s. 6d. or 3s. per each {100 of value. 
All the Government has to do, there- 
fore, is to arrange with Lloyd's to act 
as its agents in time of war. Under 
such an agreement Lloyd’s on their 
part would, as usual, make the neces- 
sary inquiries through their ordinary 
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machinery before accepting any vessel 
for insurance and also before paying 
any loss for capture. They would 
agree to charge the ship-owners no 
extra war-rate, while the Government 
on its part would undertake to repay 
to Lloyd’s all losses duly certified by 
the chairman of their committee to 
have been paid out for war captures. 
The amount thus paid might be large, 
but it would not be so ruinous as the 
loss of our national trade. It would 
not cost anything in peace, and would 
preserve our commerce, our wages, and 
food. Moreover, it would avert any- 
thing like panic and fear. , 


Organisation Wanted—Now 

Similarly the feeding of our working 
population could be secured by State 
organisation in time of peace. The plan 
proposed by Major Stewart Murray is 
the thorough preparation of the existing 
Poor Law for an immediate expansion 
on emergency. 

The Poor Law officials would then 
buy food at war prices and sell at peace 
prices to all who could not afford war 
prices. The State would pay each 
Union the amount it spent in war relief 
over and above its normal expenditure 
on relief, the Pauperisation Clauses of 
the Poor Law being held in abeyance. 

But no such system can be impro- 
vised at the eleventh hour. A ma- 
chinery called upon in normal times to 
deal with some 2 per cent. of our 
population cannot suddenly be made 
to deal with 30 per cent. 

It should be begun without further 
perilous delay, lest a day come when 
we are forced to sell the birthright of 
our race at the emergency price of a 


War Loaf. 
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‘*‘A Little Green World,’’ etc. 
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ILE 
lived 
with 

his grand- 
father and 
grandmother 
at the old 


Way : fo ROA mill. Once 
& ete PRR RRS ; it had been 


very busy, 
but the wheel 
was seldom 
going now, and the water rushed green 
and strong over the lock into the pool 
beyond. 

Grandfather could no longer afford to 
employ any helpers, so he went out him- 
self with the old horse and the yellow 
cart, to carry round the barley-meal 
and the few grindings with which the 
neighbours still entrusted him. He was 
a big man with a round, red face, an 








THE WHITE HEN 


enormous nose, and perpetual sunshine 
somewhere inside of him which twinkled 
out through his blue eyes. So there 
was no wonder that Billy and he were 
great friends. But he took a man’s 
view of childhood and assumed that 
Billy knew all that was good for him. 

It is, of course, only mothers who 
understand what their little boys want 
to know. And even they can never 
tell this, not even to their own hearts. 
The knowledge just comes and goes 
when it is done with, and so it is as 
new for every mother as first love. 

Grandmother was a little spare 
woman, full of a flaming energy which 
made a lame leg only another difficulty 
to fight and down. But she rubbed 
soap into Billy’s eyes and nose every 
day and made him take off his boots 
outside the door, and eat suet dump- 
ling, which he hated; and she assumed 
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as a first principle that little boys ought 
to know all they ought to know, and 
nothing that they ought not, and, any- 
way, that they were to refrain from 
asking questions. 

So, naturally, Billy was obliged to 
find out. 

But after all he is not to be pitied, 
because things you find out for yourself 
have always the wonder and beauty of 
the first time—the strange thrill that 
made the water go into waves when the 
light first shone upon it. 

Grandmother looked out, on a parti- 
cular spring morning, and called to 
Billy across the yard: “ Bil-lee!”’ 

Billy ran. It was a way people had, 
when grandmother called them. 

“Go and catch the old white hen. I 
want to boil it for dinner on Sunday.”’ 

“ A’right, grandmother ! ”’ said Billy, 
with a dashing, manly air, as if he were 
going to do it that minute. 

Then the print sun-bonnet vanished, 
the door closed, and Billy ran off bran- 
dishing a stick. 

But once out of sight of the kitchen 
window he began to move more slowly, 
his stick trailed on the ground: he was 
awfully afraid of the old white hen. 

For Billy was one of those real 
cowards who grow up, and die at the 
cannon’s mouth, in a passionate desire 
to keep the world from ever finding out 
that they were cowards. 

“Chuck! Chuck!” he said apolo- 
getically, approaching the hen. 

She glanced over her shoulder, saw 
who it was; the air round her vibrated 
with contemptuous indifference, as she 
replied, deep in her throat: ‘ Tuck! 
Tuck !”’ 

Then she went on with her earwig. 

“Come ! Come ! Chuckee—Chuckee,”’ 
said Billy in an ingratiating tone, and 
he touched her tail gingerly with his 
little, thin fingers. 

“Clatch!’’ said the hen fiercely, 
with a sudden lurch towards him, and 
Billy stood panting on the other side of 
the haystack. 

“ Billy!” floated out from the house 
door—“ caught that fowl ? ” 





“ Yes-no !’’ shouted Billy, a term he 
had invented when he had no courage 
to say either Yes or No. 
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“ Then bring it,’ shrilled his grand- 
mother. 

Billy ran round the stack with the 
courage of desperation; he was fright- 
ened of that voice and he was frightened 
of the hen—but he had to do something. 

“ Cr-a-a-atch!’’ went the hen, swoop- 
ing towards him. 

She knew, as females all do, when, 
underneath his bluster, the male is 
afraid. 

“Wow!” yelled Billy, flying before her. 

“ Billy !’’ impatiently, from the dis- 
tant house. 

The little boy trotted 4s far as the 
granary steps and paused tMere, tremb- 
ling, for a moment, and his wits began 
to work with rat-like swiftness, after the 
immemorial fashion of weakness pitted 
against power. 

His hands were thrust despairingly 
deep into his*pockets, and he felt his 
knife in one—there was a hole in an- 
other——Knife! Hole! 

With his little face pale and his lips 
set—the coward driven to extremity— 
he pulled out his knife and slit a hole in 
his trousers. Then he pursed his mouth 
and, whistling shakily, he marched with 
a bold front across the yard. 

“Well?” said grandmother. ‘‘ Where 
is it? You aren’t frightened of an old 
hen, are you ?”’ 

“Course I’m not,” shouted Billy, 
with blustering indignation. ‘“‘ But I 
can’t catch her or I shouldn’t have a 
rag left onme. NotthatJ care. Only 
you have ’em to mend, grandmother.” 
And he showed the hole in his trousers. 

“Oh, well—mending enough as it 
is,’ grumbled grandmother. ‘“ But 
what am I todo? I want to pluck the 
fowl. Here, get me some Indian corn.” 

She came out upon the doorstep, 
moving with difficulty because of her 
lame leg; and the sunshine, and the 
scent of the lilacs, made it seem a pity 
that anything should die that morning. 
But such an idea never occurred to 
grandmother or Billy because they 
lived close to Nature, and knew her 
great rule too well to be aware they 
knew it—the rule that death creates 
life, and life turns into death. 

They only escaped from the shadow 
of that knowledge when they said, 





























‘“* Grandmother,” he said, pointing a grubby finger at the fowl— 
“ grandmother, she didn’t do it!” 


every night and morning, “ Thy king- 
dom come.”’ 

But in the meantime they stood there 
in the sunshine while a golden shower of 
Indian corn flew out across the thres- 
hold, and a young cock, sighting it, ran 
with a warning call to the rest of the 
farmyard. 

In a minute the fowls were gobbling 
and fighting and clucking there, white 


and red and amber under the splendour 
of the morning sky. But the white hen 
fought for more than her share and was 
easily enticed into the doorway, where 
a short, sharp slam of the heavy oak 
door acted as guillotine, and the thing 
was ended. 

‘Not to be beaten by a hen,” said 
the indomitable grandmother, lifting 
the limp mass of white feathers. 
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But a faint breath of horror swept 
over Billy and he felt the gooseflesh 
rising on his legs and arms. 

He wished, tremendously, that he 
had fought the white hen in open 
warfare, and not seen her enticed to 
her doom. 

Soon grandmother sat down by the 
side of a tub and plucked the feathers 
from the fowl. ‘‘ Good riddance!” 
she said, flinging it upon the table. 
‘““Nasty-tempered old thing—flying at 
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5 daren t!” 
“T tell 
you, I dare!”’ 
“Billy 
Scargell’s a 
coward! 
He’s fright- 
enedof cows! 
He’s _fright- 
ened of 
cows !”’ 
I dare do 





“T’m not! I’m not! 
what you all daren’t.”’ 

Billy stood at bay by the church 
corner, where he parted every day from 
his schoolfellows to trudge alone down 
the lane which led to the mill. 

‘Well, here old Willet comes,” said 
the boys, clustering together, for the 
sexton advancing with his keys was the 
ogre of the village youth. ‘“‘ Dare you 
to run in and fetch a hymn-book out 
while’ he’s locking up! Dare you 
to!” 

“‘ Gerawaywithyou — Lotolazyscoun- 
drels,’’ roared old Willet, in two thun- 
derous words. 

The boys scattered like chaff, and 
Billy did not pause until he was half- 
way down the lane. Then he stood 
still, thinking deeply. 

If he did this thing he would be a hero 
for all time. They could never call him 


a coward any more. 

He trembled and his teeth chattered 
as he ran across the churchyard, for he 
was terribly frightened of old Willet 
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you and tearing your trousers like 
that! ”’ 

Billy stared at his old enemy lying on 
the table, a limp and prostrate carcase, 
with her fierce head dangling by the 
long neck over the side, and he turned 
very red. Something rose up in him 
that was even stronger than fear. 
“Grandmother ’’—his voice came out 
husky and shrill as he pointed a grubby, 
shaking finger at the fowl— grand- 
mother, she didn’t do it!” 


CHURCH CORNER 


with his squint and his raucous voice— 
but he was more afraid of the boys really 
finding out for certain that he was a 
coward. 

When he reached the porch, he waited 
and peeped. Deaf old Willet was 
standing near the door with his back 
turned, and Billy crept past him. There 
seemed to be some queer throbbing 
noise in the church, but it was the thud 
of Billy’s heart against his ribs. He 
seized a hymn-book and crept back to- 
wards the door. Suddenly Willet 
turned round, and Billy ducked into a 
pew bottom. 

Then the door banged and Willet’s 
heavy steps could be heard on the gravel 
outside. 

For some minutes Billy was so re- 
lieved at not being caught that he 
thought of nothing else. But soon the 
dead stillness of the church at evening 
began to appal him—the corners grew 
shadowy—the tomb of the kneeling 
lady near the window, with her seven 
children all kneeling in a row behind 
her, became oddly life-like. Billy be- 
gan to be desperately afraid. 

He ran up and down the church, 
tugging at the doors and trying to climb 
up tothe windows. But though he 
piled hassocks, and fell to the ground, 
and piled again in a fury of haste and 
fear, he could not get out. 

Then he flung himself against the 
great oak door, beating upon it with his 
little fists until they bled, and shouting 
with rage and terror. 
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At last he opened his lips to shout 
and no sound came but an odd 
whisper. 

He crouched down, mad with fear, 
his starting eyes fixed upon that corner 
where Dame Deborah kneeled. 

All he had heard of ghosts and 
haunted places crowded into his mind. 
He dared not close his eyes for fear of 
what he might see when he opened 
them again. 

And as he stared the kneeling figures 
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The kneeling figures of Dame Deborah and her children grew suddenly luminous 
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At first Billy woke cold and startled, 
but when he saw that his grandfather 
was not angry with him he began to 
think he had done a fine thing. And he 
felt tremendously important when he 
reached home, for grandmother hobbled 
out as far as the road, and kissed him, 
and said sobbingly : “ I thought you’d 
tumbled into the river. I broke a 
looking-glass yesterday and I made sure 
you were dead.”’ 

Even the new girl was making her 
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and seemed to smile at Billy as if he were a friend 


of Dame Deborah and her children 
grew suddenly luminous with the moon- 
light ; they seemed to smile at Billy 
kindly, as if he were a little friend. At 
first he was afraid; then gradually, 
tentatively, he crept towards them, and 
laid his head upon the folds of Dame 
Deborah’s gown. 

When grandfather and Willet found 
him he was lying there, fast asleep 
among the other children, and Dame 
Deborah’s face looked beautiful in the 
moonlight. 





regrettable nose redder than ever and 
blubbered out in a sort of howl : “I 
told the missus bad rubbish never came 
to no harm, just to comfort her, but I 
thought you was a goner, I did!” 

Grandfather said very little, but his 
hand shook as he cut the crust off Billy’s 
bread-and-butter and spread brown 
sugar on it. 

Then, during the night, when Billy 
dreamed, and screamed out, thinking he 
was locked up in the church once more, 
there stood grandfather by his bedside, 
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in a long night-shirt, saying sooth- 
ingly: “It’sall right, Billy boy. I’m 
here.”’ 

And grandmother, instead of being 
justly angry at such a crime, called 
from her room: “Here! Give him 
one of my peppermints, master. He'll 
suck that and go to sleep again, poor 
little lad ! ”’ 

But the crowning glory came on 
Monday morning when he stood in the 
centre of the playground and told his 
experience. 

‘““Mean to say you weren’t fright- 
ened ? ” said Sam. 

“No. Just laid down and went to 
sleep, same as in my own bed. That’s 
how I was when they found me.”’ 

“Old Willet told father so,’’ shrilled 
one of the girls. 

“Well,” said Sam grudgingly, “I 
didn’t think you had it in you, Billy. 
You're a pretty good plucked ’un after 
all! I ” he paused and added in 
an access of unusual generosity: “I 








tLe ¥ 
went 
with 
grand father 
to the mar- 
ket to sell a 
ig. 

That does 
not sound 
very splen- 
did to a 
casual person 
just hearing about it, but it really was 
one of those shining, adventurous.things 
of which life is full—if you are a boy or 
have the heart of a boy. 

It began when Billy up in his room 
heard grandfather call across the flagged 
passage below: ‘‘Missus! I'll take the 
lad with me to market in the morning. 
It'll be a bit of a treat for him.” 

“ Treat !’ shrilled grandmother from 
the kitchen. ‘‘ What does he: want 
with treats ? When I was a child, I’m 
sure I never——’”’ Her voice trailed off 
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might have been a bit scared my- 
self.”’ ‘ 

“Ghosts !’’ said a tiny boy, wide- 
eyed. ‘‘There’s ghosts in churches. 
Did you see one, Billy ?.”’ 

Billy stretched his legs still wider 
apart and nodded. “I believe you, my 
boy. But I didn’t care, bless you! 
They’re all right if you know the way 
to take ’em.” : 

“But how ?”’ pursued the tiny boy, 
fascinated. 

Billy glanced round the circle. All 
eyes fixedon him. All ears attentive to 
his least word. ‘‘ Oh, you just want to 
be pleasant and pass the time o’ day,”’ 
he replied easily. ‘‘ It’s screeching and 
running that puts their backs up.”’ 

“ Bet you wouldn’t do it again,”’ said 
Ikey Clarke. 

At that moment the school-bell rang 
and Billy marched first up the steps: 
then he paused on the top and flung 
over his shoulder: ‘‘ Do it again for 
twopence ! ”’ 
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into a vague complaining sound in 
which no words could be distinguished. 

Billy sat bolt upright in bed, straining 
his ears to listen. And though he did 
not know it, he was having a fine mo- 
ment even then, because it is always a 
fine moment when something glorious is 
on the way which yet may never arrive. 
No moment in life, to some natures, can 
ever equal the exquisiteness of that. 

Then it was over, for grandmother 
climbed heavily up the stairs with her 
lame leg to see that Billy’s clean collar 
was ready for the morning. 

He got up so early that even the wind 
had not arisen, and the land and the 
broad stream and the flat meadows all 
lay in a still radiance, as if they, like 
Billy, were expecting a happy day. 

Then the yellow cart came round, 
and he bustled back into the kitchen to 
say in a quick, business-like tone: 
‘‘ Suppose you'll want to know the shop 
price of butter’n eggs. I'll have a word 
with butcher Stephenson. He'll tell me.” 
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With that he strode back to the cart, 
more like a big, fat man in a press of 
business than anyone could have be- 
lieved a little, wiry boy could be. 

“T won't forget ! ’’ he called out from 
his high seat. 

The yellow cart creaked, the pig 
grunted, they were off. 

“Stop !”’ shouted grandmother. 

Billy’s feet turned suddenly cold. 


Had she found out some forgotten 
sin? Was he to be kept at home after 
all ? 


“Four-ten !’’ shouted grandmother. 
‘Mind you don't take less for the pig 
than four-ten. And don’t come back 
with any tale that you can’t get any 
more. It’s worth four-ten !”’ 

“‘ All right,’’ bawled grandfather over 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Four-ten. Gee-up, 
mare ! ”’ 

Billy drew a long breath and his feet 
went warm again. They were really off 
at last. 

As they went along they knew who 
lived in every little house, so it was 
like travelling among friends—and 
they even knew something of what 
was going on behind all the twinkling 
windows. 

“Um. Wonder how Martin’s leg is ? 
Barkers have got twins 

So all the windows seemed like the 
eyes of friends, holding a message for 
grandfather and Billy. It is only un- 
familiar houses that have blank win- 
dows, like the blank eyes of strangers in 
the street. 

And when anyone chanced to be 
stirring in the road-side gardens, which 
were full of primroses and daffodils, that 
person called out cheerfully: ‘‘ Fine 
morning!’”’ And Billy and grandfather 
answered back: ‘‘ Fine morning! ” 

Which is all that David the Psalmist 
meant by his songs of rapturous thanks- 
giving: just Billy and grandfather 
calling out ‘‘ Fine morning!” and the 
neighbours answering them back from 
amongst the daffodils. 

Many of the neighbours would have 
denied this, because they thought they 
were not religious, but it was only that 
they did not know. 

At last the happy travellers fell in 
with other carts as they neared town, 
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and became more than ever part of a 
joyous company, while the isolated 
“Fine mornings!’ gathered and grew 
into a grand chorus of praise to the Lord 
who made the morning. 

Billy watched the sale of the pig with 
intense interest, and was surprised that 
his grandfather allowed it to go for three 
pounds five. What would grandmother 
say? But he forgot this anxiety when 
they went into the Rose and Crown 
and ordered dinner. 

‘Slice of sirloin and a glass of ale,’’ 
called grandfather. ‘‘ What for you, 
Billy ?”’ 

‘Oh, same here,” said Billy, stand- 
ing with his legs very wide apart. 

So he was accommodated with beef 
and lemonade, and tried to stuff out his 
cheeks just like the fat farmers round 
the table. 

“There !’’ sighed grandfather, rising 
reluctantly when the meal was over. 
‘Time we were moving, Billy.” 

So they went down the great room, 
filled with the heavy fumes of beef and 
beer, and everybody called out cheerily 
after them, and begged to be remem- 
bered to the missus, because there was 
that about grandfather which made 
people find the world a jollier place for 
his being in it. 

But the weather had clouded over 
while they were eating, and when they 
drove out of the stable-yard they met a 
keen little wind which had sprung up 
since morning. The happy travellers 
no longer felt quite so sure that they 
inherited the earth! At last grand- 
father turned uneasily in his seat and 
remarked : “ I doubt your grandmother 
will think we’ve wasted money—going 
to the Rose and Crown. And after 
making such a bad price of the pig, too.” 

‘“‘ But we had to fave dinner, grand- 
father,’ piped Billy encouragingly. 

“Women don’t,” said grandfather. 

“‘ Why—are their stummicks lesser?’’ 
said Billy. 

Grandfather sighed. ‘ I don’t know. 
Seems so. Your grandmother never 
used to want more than a bun, or a two- 
penny pie and a cup of tea, when she 
went to market. That was before she 
broke her leg.” 


Billy gazed up at grandfather. 
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“‘ Grandfather,” he said, ‘“‘ when I ama 
man and want a wife I shall look round 
at parties for the lady who eats most. 
Then I shall marry her.” 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed grandfather. 
Then he grew solemn again. ‘I 


doubt your grandmother will be put 
out is 

“T say—let’s 
and went on with a rush: 
tell her.”’ 

Grandfather shook his head. ‘“‘ No, 
no. That would be wrong.” He looked 
down at Billy and their eyes met. 
“* Besides, she would find out.”’ 

“‘ She always does in the end,” agreed 
Billy with intense conviction. 

Then they jogged on until they came 
in sight of the old white house amongst 
the trees before grandfather spoke 
again. He seemed to be _ thinking 
deeply. At last he said, lowering his 
voice, though the house was still a 
quarter of a mile away: “‘ How much 
have you in your money-box, eh ? ”’ 

“Nearly two pounds,” said Billy, 
wide-eyed. 

“ Do you think you could slip up and 








” Billy hesitated, 
“ Let’s not 
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prevented all 
men and most women from wanting 
to look any further. But she was so 
anxious to be liked that she did inter- 
minable pieces of fancy-work to offer 
as a sort of make-weight with her side 
of the friendship. 

Billy disliked her at first because she 
gushed nervously over him, as she did 
over everybody in her pitiful desire to 
create a good impression, but after a 
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get it while I was unharnessing the 
mare?” 

“Yes, grandfather.’ 
more than ever. 

““The—the fact is,’ said grand- 
father, ‘‘ that your grandmother ought 
not to be put out. It’s—it’s bad for 
her. That’s why I don’t want her to 
know how much I got for the pig. But 
she always counts what is in my pockets 
when I go to market because I once lost 
a sovereign. She’s quite right. Quite 
right. But——’” 

Grandfather seemed to find the ex- 
planation difficult and paused for breath. 

“You mean,” piped Billy, “‘ that you 
want me to lend you the money to 
make it seem as if the pig fetched four 
pound ten ?’ 

“Um—yes,” said grandfather. 
“Only because it is bad for her to get 
upset, you understand ? ”’ 

Billy gazed at his grandfather and 
said nothing. He just nodded once. 

But that nod is the mystic sign by 
which all men band themselves together 
for protection against the tongues of all 
women, 


Billy stared 
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while she ceased to pay any special 
attention and he could watch her 
embroider in peace. 

He thought it immensely fascinating 
to watch the golden oranges and red 
roses grow under her hand, and he found 
out gradually how kind she was—what 
a deep, quiet goodness lay beneath the 
froth of her gushing manner. 

He brought flowers home to help 
her in shading the embroidered 
petals, and they talked about a great 
many things. In fact, they became 
friends. 

Eventually, of course, it was time for 
her to go. And on the evening before 
her departure she cut the last thread, 
took Billy’s opinion gravely about the 
centre of a rose, and rolled up her piece 
of work for the last time. 

Then they went for a turn by the 
river, and when they reached the bend 
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*“* No, Billy,” she said, “* I can’t promise. 


where the willows stand up against the 
sky, Billy stopped short. ‘“ Look here,”’ 
he said, “‘ are you in a very great hurry 
to get married ? ” 

“Me? No. Of course not,” said 
the visitor shortly. 

“Oh!” said Billy, “that’s a good 
thing. Then you won’t mind waiting 
till I’m a man.” He looked up, clear- 
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But I shall always remember 
you were the first who ever asked me.” 


eyed and earnest, into the woman’s 
face. ‘‘ I want to marry you when I’m 
aman. Will you promise ? ”’ 

She looked down at him with eyes as 
grave and clear, then she bent and kissed 
him on the forehead. “ No, Billy,” she 
said. “I can’t promise. But I shall 
always remember you were the first who 
ever asked me.” 

J. E. BucKROSE. 
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FRANK WVERBECK: 


EFORE the Caves of 
the Pointed Hills 
the fires of the tribe 

S burned brightly. 

Within the caves 

reigned plenty and 

an unheard-of se- 

curity ; for since the 

conquest of fire those 

monstrous beasts and gigantic, carni- 

vorous, running birds, which had 

been Man’s ceaseless menace ever since 

he swung down out of the tree-tops to 

walk the earth erect, had been held at 

a distance through awe of the licking 

flames. Though the great battle which 

had hurled back the invading hosts of 

the Tree Men had cost the tribe more 

than half its warriors, the Caves were 

swarming with vigorous children. To 

Bawr, the Chief, and to Grém, his Right 

Hand and Councillor, the future of the 
tribe looked secure. 

So sharp had been the lessons lately 

administered to the prowling beasts— 
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the terrible sabre-tooth, the giant red 
bear of the caves, the proud black lion, 
and the bone-crushing cave hyena— 
that even the stretch of bumpy plain 
outside the circle of the fires, to a dis- 
tance of several hundred paces, was 
considered a safe play-ground for the 
children of the tribe. On the outer- 
most skirts of this playground, to be 
sure, just where the reedy pools and 
the dense bamboo thickets began, there 
was a fire kept burning. But this was 
more as a reminder than as an actual 
defence. When a bear or a sabre-tooth 
had once had a blazing brand thrust in 
his face, he acquired a measure of dis- 
cretion. Moreover, the activities of the 
tribe had driven all the game animals to 
some distance up the valley; and it was 
seldom that anything more formidable 
than a jackal or a civet-cat cared to 
come within a half-mile of the fires. 

It was now two years since the rescue 
of A-ya from her captivity among the 
Tree Men. Her child by Grém was a 
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straight-limbed, fair-skinned lad of 
somewhere between four and five years. 
She sat cross-legged near the sentinel 
fire, some fifty yards or so from the 
edge of the thickets, and played with 
the lad, whose eyes were alight with 
eager intelligence. Behind her sprawled, 
playing contentedly with its toes and 
sucking a banana, a fat brown baby of 
some fourteen or fifteen months. 

Both A-ya and the boy were interested 
in a new toy. It was, perhaps, the 
first whip. The boy had succeeded in 
tying a thin strip of green hide, some- 
thing over three feet in length, to one 
end of a stick which was several inches 
longer. The uses of a whip came to him 
by unerring insight, and he began 
applying it to his mother’s shoulders. 
The novelty of it delighted them both. 
A-ya, moreover, chuckled slyly at the 
thought that the procedure might, on 
some future occasion, be reversed, not 
without advantage to the cause of 
discipline. 

At last the lithe lash, so enthusiastic- 
ally wielded, stung too hard for even 
A-ya, with all her stoicism, to find it 
amusing. She snatched the toy away 
and began playing with it herself. The 
lash, at its free end, chanced to be slit 
almost to the tip, forming a loop. The 
butt of the handle was formed by a 
jagged knot, where it had been broken 
from the parent stem. Idly but firmly, 
with her strong hands she bent the stick, 
and slipped the loop over the jagged 
knot, where it held. 

Interested, but with no hint of com- 
prehension in her bright eyes, she 
looked upon the first bow—the stu- 
pendous product of a child and a 
woman playing. 

The child, displeased at this new, 
useless thing, and wanting his whip 
back, tried to snatch the bow from his 
mother’s hands. But she pushed him 
off. She liked this new toy. It looked, 
somehow, as if it invited her to do 
something with it. Presently she pulled 
the cord, and let it go again. Tightly 
strung, it made a pleasant little hum- 
ming sound. This she repeated many 
times, holding it up to her ear and 
laughing with pleasure. The boy grew 
interested thereupon, and wanted to 
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‘try the new game for himself. But A-ya 


was too absorbed. She would not let 
him touch it. ‘‘ Go get another stick,” 
she commanded impatiently ; but quite 
forgot to see her command obeyed. 

As she was twanging the strange im- 
plement which had so happily fashioned 
itself under her hands, Grém came up 
behind her. He stepped carefully over 
the sprawling brown baby. He was 
about to pull her heavy hair, appar- 
ently ; but his eyes fell upon the thing 
in her hands, and he checked himself. 

For minute after minute he stood 
there motionless, watching and studying 
the new toy. His eyes narrowed, his 
brows drew themselves down brood- 
ingly. The thing seemed to him to sug- 
gest dim, cloudy, vast possibilities ; 
and he groped in his brain for some hint 
of the nature of these possibilities. Yet 
as far as he could see it was good for 
nothing but to make a faintly pleasant 
twang for the amusement of women 
and children. At last he could keep 
his hands off it no longer. ‘‘ Give it to 
me,” said he suddenly, laying hold of 
A-ya’s wrist. 

But A-ya was not yet done with it. 
She held it away from him, and 
twanged it with redoubled vigour. 
Without further argument, and with- 
out violence, Grém reached out a long 
arm, and found the bow in his grasp. 
A-ya was surprised that such a trifle 
should seem of such importance in her 
lord’s eyes; but her faith was great. 
She shook the wild mane of hair back 
from her face, silenced the boy’s im- 
portunings with an imperative gesture, 
and gathered herself with her arms 
about both knees to watch what Grém 
would do with the plaything. 

First he examined it minutely, and 
then he fastened the thong more securely 
at either end. He twanged it as A-ya 
had done. He bent it to its limit and 
eased it slowly back again, studying the 
new force imprisoned in the changing 
curve. At last he asked who had made 
it. 

‘“‘T did,” answered A-ya, very proud 
of her achievement now that she found 
it taken so seriously by the one being 
to whom her adventurous spirit really 
deferred. 
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“No, IJ did!” 
an injured air. 

The mother laughed indulgently. 
“Yes, he tied one end, and beat me 
with it,” said she. ‘‘ Then I took it 
from him, and bent the stick and tied 
the other end.” 

“It is very good!” said Grém, 
nodding his approval musingly. He 
squatted down a few feet away, and 
began experimenting. 

Picking up a small stone, he held it 
upon the cord, bent the bow a little way, 
and let go. The stone flew up, and hit 
him with amazing energy in the mouth. 

“Oh!” murmured A-ya, sympa- 
thetically, as the bright blood ran down 
his beard. But the child, thinking that 
his father had done it on purpose, laughed 
with hearty appreciation. Somewhat 
annoyed, Gré6m got up, moved a few 
paces farther away, and sat down again 
with his back to the family circle. 

As to the force that lurked in this 
slender little implement he was now 
fully satisfied. But he was not satisfied 
with the direction in which it exerted 
itself. He continued his experiments, 
but was careful to draw the bow lightly. 

For a long time he found it impos- 
sible to guess beforehand the direction 
which the pebbles, or the bits of stick 
or bark, would take in their surprising 
leaps from the loosed bow-string. But 
at length a dim idea of aim occurred to 
him. He lifted the bow—his left fist 
grasping its middle—to the level of his 
eyes, at arm’s length. He got the cord 
accurately in the centre of the pebble, 
and drew toward his nose. This effort 
was so successful that the stone went 
perfectly straight—and caught him fair 
on the thumb-knuckle. 

The blow was so sharp that he 
dropped the bow with an angry exclama- 
tion. Glancing quickly over his shouder 
to see if A-ya had noticed the incident, 
he observed that her face was buried 
between her knees and quite hidden by 
her hair. But her shoulders were heav- 
ing spasmodically. He suspected that 
she was laughing at him; and for a 
moment, as his knuckle was aching 
fiercely, he considered the advisability 
of giving her a beating. He had never 
done such a thing to her, however, 


piped the boy, with 
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though all the other Cave Men, includ- 
ing Bawr himself, were wont to beat 
their women on occasion. In his heart 
he hated the idea of hurting her; and 
it would hardly be worth while to beat 
her without hurting her. The idea, 
therefore, was promptly dismissed. 
He eyed the shaking shoulders gloomily 
for some seconds; and then, as the 
throbbing in the outraged knuckle sub- 
sided, a grin of sympathetic compre- 
hension spread over his own face. He 
picked up the bow, sprang to his feet, 
and strolled over to the edge of a 
thicket of young cane. 

The girl, lifting her head, peered at 
him cautiously through her hair. Her 
laughter was forgotten on the instant, 
because she guessed that his fertile 
brain was on the trail of some new 
experiment. 

Arriving at the cane-thicket, Grém 
broke himself half-a-dozen well-hard- 
ened, tapering stems, from two to three 
feet in length, and about as thick at 
their smaller ends as A-ya’s little finger. 
These seemed to suggest to him the 
possibility of better results than any- 
thing he could get from those erratic 
pebbles. 

By this time quite a number of 
curious spectators—women and children 
mostly, the majority of the men being 
away hunting, and the rest too proud 
to show their curiosity—had gathered 
to watch Grém’s experiments. They 
were puzzled to make out what it was 
he was busying himself with. But as he 
was a great chief, and held in deeper 
awe than even Bawr himself, they did 
not presume to come very near ; and 
they had therefore not perceived, or 
at least they had not apprehended, 
those two trifling mishaps of his. As 
for Grém, he paid his audience no atten- 
tion whatever. Now that he had pos- 
sessed himself of those slender, straight 
shafts of cane, all else was forgotten. 
He felt, as he looked at them and poised 
them, that in some vital way they 
belonged to this fascinating implement 
which A-ya had invented for him. 

Selecting one of the shafts, he slowly 
applied the bigger end of it to the bow- 
string, and stood for a long time ponder- 
ing it, drawing it a little way and easing 
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it back without releasing it. Then he 
called to mind that his spears always 
threw better when they were hurled 
heavy end first. So he turned the little 
shaft and applied the small end to the 
bow-string. Then he pulled the string 
tentatively, and let it go. The arrow, 
all unguided, shot straight up into the 
air, turned over, fell sharply, and 
buried its head in a bit of soft ground. 
Grém felt that this was progress. The 


spectators opened their mouths in 
wonder, but durst not venture any 
comment when Grém was at his 


mysteries. 

Plucking the shaft from the earth, 
Grém once more laid it to the bow- 
string. As he pulled the string, the 
shaft wobbled crazily. With a growl of 
impatience, he clapped the fore-finger 
of his left hand over it, holding it in 
place, and pulled it through the guide 
thus formed. A light flashed upon his 
brooding intelligence. Slightly crooking 
his finger, so that the shaft could move 
freely, he drew the string backward and 
forward, with deep deliberation, over 
and over again. To his delight, he 
found that the shaft was no longer 
eccentrically rebellious, but as docile 
as he could wish. At last, lifting the 
bow above his head, he drew it strongly, 
and shot the shaft into the air. He 
shouted as it slipped smoothly through 
the guiding crook of his finger and 
went soaring skyward as if it would 
never stop. The eyes of the spectators 
followed its flight with awe, and A-ya, 
suddenly comprehending, caught her 
breath and snatched the boy to her 
heart in a transport. Her alert mind 
grasped, though dimly, the wonder of 
her man’s achievement. 

Now, though Grém had pointed his 
shaft skyward, he had taken no thought 
whatever as to its direction, or the 
distance it might travel. As a matter 
of fact, he had shot towards the Caves. 
He had shot strongly ; and that first 
bow was a stiff one. Most of the folk 
who squatted before the Caves were 
watching ; but there were some who 
were too indifferent or too stupid to 
take an interest in anything less 
arresting than a thump on the head. 
Among these was a fat old woman, 
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who, with her back to all the excite- 
ment, was bending herself double to 
grub in the litter of sticks and bones 
for some tit-bit which she had dropped. 
Gr6ém’s shaft, turning gracefully against 
the blue, came darting downward on 
a long slope, and buried its point in that 
up-turned fat and grimy thigh. With 
a yell the old woman whipped round, 
tore out the shaft, dashed it upon the 
ground, stared at it in horror as if she 
thought it some kind of snake, and 
waddled, wildly jabbering, into the 
nearest cave. 

An outburst of startled cries arose 
from all the spectators, but it hushed 
itself almost in the same breath. It was 
Grém who had done this singular thing, 
smiting unawares from very far off. 
The old woman must have done some- 
thing to make Grém angry. They were 
all afraid; and several, whose con- 
sciences were not quite at ease, fol- 
lowed the old woman’s example and 
slipped into the Caves. 

As for Grom, his feelings were a 
mixture of embarrassment and elation. 
He was sorry to have hurt the old 
woman. He had a ridiculous dislike 
of hurting anyone unnecessarily ; and 
when he looked back and saw A-ya 
rocking herself to and fro in heartless 
mirth, he felt like asking her how 
she would have liked it herself, if she had 
been in the place of the fat old woman. 
On the other hand, he knew that he 
had made a great discovery, second only 
to the conquest of the fire. He had 
found a new weapon, of unheard-of, 
unimagined powers, able to kill swiftly 
and silently and at a great distance. 
All he had to do was to perfect the 
weapon, and learn to control it. 

An hour or two later, Grém set out 
from the Caves, alone, in spite of A-ya’s 
pleadings. He wanted complete soli- 
tude with his new weapon. Besides a 
generous bundle of canes, of varying 
lengths and sizes, he carried some 
strips of raw meat, a bunch of plantains, 
his spear and club, and a sort of rude 
basket, without handle, formed by 
tying together the ends of a roll of 
green bark. 

This basket was a device of A-ya’s, 
which had added greatly to her prestige 
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in the tribe, and caused the women to 
regard her with redoubled jealousy. By 
lining it thickly with wet clay, she was 
able to carry fire in it so securely and 
simply that Grém had adopted it at 
once, throwing away his uncertain and 
always troublesome fire-tubes of hollow 
bamboo. 

Mounting the steep hill-side behind 
the Caves, Gr6m turned into a high, 
winding ravine, and was soon lost to the 
sight of the tribe. The ravine, the bed 
of a long-dry torrent, climbed rapidly, 
bearing around to the eastward, and 
brought him at length to a high plateau 
on a shoulder of the mountain. At the 
back of the plateau the mountain rose 
again, abruptly, to one of those saw- 
tooth pinnacles which characterised 
this range. At the base of the steep was 
a narrow fissure in the rock-face, leading 
into a small grotto which Grém had 
discovered on one of his hunting expedi- 
tions. He had used it several times 
already as a retreat when tired of the 
hubbub of the tribe and anxious to 
ponder in quiet some of the problems 


which for ever tormented his fruitful 
brain. 
Absorbed in meditations upon his 


new weapon, Grom set himself to build 
a small fire before the entrance of the 
grotto. The red coals from his fire- 
basket he surrounded and covered with 
dry grass, dead twigs, and small sticks. 
Then, getting down upon all fours, he 
blew long and steadily into the mass 
till the smoke which curled up from it 
was streaked with thin flames. As the 
flames curled higher, his ears caught 
the sound of something stirring within 
the cave. He looked up, peering be- 
tween the little coils of smoke, and saw 
a pair of eyes, very close to the ground, 
glaring forth at him from the darkness. 

With one hand, he coolly but swiftly 
fed the fire to fuller volume, while with 
the other he reached for and clutched 
his club. The eyes drew back slowly 
to the depths of the cave. Apvearing 
not to have observed them, Grém plied 
the fire with heavier and heavier fuel, 
till it was blazing strongly and full of 
well-lighted brands. Then he stood up, 


seized a brand, and hurled it into the 
There was a harsh snarl, and the 


Cave. 
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eyes disappeared, the owner of them 
having apparently shrunk off to one 
side. 

A moment or two later the interior 
was suddenly lighted up with a smoky 
flare. The brand had fallen on a heap 
of withered grass which had formerly 
been Gr6ém’s couch. Grém set his teeth 
and swung up his club; and in the same 
instant there shot forth two immense 
cave hyenas, mad with rage and terror. 

The great beasts were more afraid of 
the sudden flare within than of the 
substantial and dangerous fire without. 
The first swerved just in time to escape 
the fire, and went by so swiftly that the 
stroke of Grém’s club caught him only 
a light, glancing blow on the rump. 
But the second of the pair, the female, 
was too close behind to swerve in time. 
She dashed straight through the fire, 
struck Grém with all her frantic weight, 
knocked him flat, and tore off yelping 
down the valley, leaving a pungent 
trail of singed fur on the air. 

Uninjured save for an ugly scratch, 
which bled profusely, down one side of 
his face, Grém picked himself up in a 
rage and started after the fleeing beasts. 
But his common sense speedily reas- 
serted itself. He grunted in disgust, 
turned back to the fire, and was soon 
absorbed in new experiments with the 
bow. As for the blaze within the cave, 
he troubled himself no more about it. 
He knew it would soon burn out. And 
it would leave the cave well cleansed 
of pestilential insects. 

All that afternoon he experimented 
with his bundle of shafts, to find what 
length and what weight would give the 
best results. One of the arrows he 
shattered completely, by driving it, at 
short range, straight against the rock- 
face of the mountain. Two others he 
lost, by shooting them, far beyond his 
expectations, over the edge of the 
plateau and down into the dense 
thickets below him, where he did not 
care to search too closely, by reason of 
the peril of snakes. The bow, as his 
good luck would have it, though short 
and clumsy, was very strong, being 
made of a stick of dry upland hickory. 
And the cord of raw hide was well- 
seasoned, stout and tough; though it 
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had a troublesome trick of stretching, 
which forced Grém to restring it many 
times before all the stretch was out of it. 

Having satisfied himself as to the 
power of his bow and the range of his 
arrows, Grém set himself next to the 
problem of marksmanship. Selecting a 
plant of prickly pear, of about the 
dimensions of a man, he shot at it, at 
different ranges, till most of its great, 
fleshy leaves were shredded and shat- 
tered. With his straight eye and his 
natural aptitude, he soon grasped the 
idea of elevation for range, and made 
some respectable shooting. He also 
found that he could guide the arrow 
without crooking his finger around it. 
His elation was so extreme that he 
quite forgot to eat, till the closing in of 
darkness put an end to his practice. 
Then, piling high his fire as a warning 
to prowlers, he squatted in the mouth 
of the cave and made his meal. For 
water he had to go some little way be- 
low the lip of the plateau ; but carrying 
a blazing balsam-knot he had nothing 
to fear from the beasts that lay in 
ambush about the spring. They slunk 
away sullenly at the approach of the 
waving flame. 

That night Grom slept securely, with 
three fires before his door. Every hour 
or two, vigilant woodsman that he was, 
he would wake up to replenish the fires, 
and be asleep again even in the act of 
lying down. And when the dawn came 
red and amber around the shoulder of 
the saw-toothed peak, he was up again 
and out into the chill, sweet air with his 
arrows. 

The difficulty which now confronted 
him was that of giving his shafts a pene- 
trating point. Being of a very hard- 
fibred cane, akin to bamboo, they 
would take a kind of splinter-point of 
almost needle sharpness. But it was 
fragile ; and the cane being hollow, the 
point was necessarily on one side, which 
affected the accuracy of the flight. 
There were no flints in the neighbour- 
hood, or slaty rocks, which he could 
split into edged and pointed fragments. 
He tried hardening his points in the 
fire ; but the results were not altogether 
satisfactory. He thought of tipping 
some of the shafts with thorns, or with 
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the steely points of the old aloe leaves ; 
but he could not, at the moment, de- 
vise a method of fixing these formidable 
weapons in place that would not quite 
destroy their efficiency. Finally he 
made up his mind that the thing to use 
would be bone, ground into a suitable 
shape between two stones. But this 
was a matter that would have to await 
his return to the Caves, and would then 
call for much careful devising. For the 
present he would perforce content him- 
self with such points as he had fined 
down and hardened in the fire. 

This matter settled in his mind, 
Grém burned to put his wonderful new 
weapon to practical test. He descended 
cautiously the steep slope from the 
eastern edge of his plateau—a broken 
region of ledges, sub-tropical thickets, 
and narrow, grassy glades, with here 
and there some tree of larger growth 
rising solitary like a watch-tower. 
Knowing this was a favourite feeding- 
hour for many of the grass-eaters, he 
hid himself in the well-screened crotch 
of a deodar, overlooking a green glade, 
and waited. 

He had not long to wait, for the 
region swarmed with game. Out from 
a runway some thirty or forty yards up 
the glade stepped a huge, dun-coloured 
bull, with horns like scimitars, each as 
long as Grém’s arm. His flanks were 
scarred with long wounds but lately 
healed, and Grém realised that he was 
a solitary, beaten and driven out from 
his herd by some mightier rival. The 
bull glanced warily about him, and 
then fell to cropping the grass. 

The beast offered an admirable target. 
Grém’s arrow sped noiselessly between 
the curtaining branches, and found its 
mark high up on the bull’s fore-shoulder. 
It penetrated—but not to a depth of 
more than two or three inches. And 
Grém, though elated by his good shot, 
realised that such a wound would be 
nothing nyore than an irritant. 

Startled and infuriated, the bull 
roared and pawed the sod, and glared 
about him to locate his unseen assailant. 
He had not the remotest idea of the 
direction from which the strange attack 
had come. The galling smart in his 
shoulder grew momently more severe. 
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He lashed back at it savagely with the 
side of his horn, but the arrow was just 
out of his reach. Then, bewildered and 
alarmed, he tried to escape from this 
new kind of fly with the intolerable sting 
by galloping furiously up and down 
the glade. As he passed the deodar, 
Grom let drive another arrow, at close 
range. This, too, struck, and stuck. 
But it did not go deep enough to produce 
any serious effect. The animal roared 
again, stared about him as if he thought 
the place was bewitched, and plunged 
headlong into the nearest thicket, tear- 
ing out both arrows as he went through 
the close-set stems. Grdém heard him 
crashing onward down the slope, and 
smiled to think of the surprise in store 
for any antagonist that might cross the 
mad brute’s path. 

This experiment upon the wild bull 
had shown Gr6m one thing clearly. He 
must arm his arrows with a more pene- 
trating point. Until he could carry out 
his idea of giving them tips of bone, 
he must find some shoots of solid, pith- 
less growth to take the place of his light 
hollow canes. For the next hour or 
two he searched the jungle carefully 
and warily, looking for a young growth 
that might immediately serve his pur- 
pose, 

But there in the jungle everything 
that was hard enough was crooked or 
gnarled, everything that was straight 
enough was soft and sappy. It was not 
till the sun was almost over his head, 
and the heat was urging him back to the 
coolness of hisgrotto, that he came across 
something worth making a trial of. 
On a bleak wind-swept knoll, far out on 
the mountain-side, lay the trunk of an 
old hickory-tree, which had evidently 
been shattered by lightning. From the 
roots, tenacious of life, had sprung up a 
throng of saplings, ranging from a foot 
or two in height to the level of Grém’s 
head. They were as straight and slim 
as the canes. And their hardness was 
proved to Grém’s satisfaction when he 
tried to break them off. They were 


tough, too, so that he almost lost his 
patience over them, before he learned 
that the best way to deal with them was 
to strip them down, in the direction of 
the fibre, where they sprang from the 
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parent trunk or root. Having at length 
gathered an armful, he returned to his 
grotto and proceeded to shape the re- 
fractory butts in fire. As he squatted 
between the cave door and the fire he 
made his meal of raw flesh and plan- 
tains, and gazed out contemplatively 
over the vast, rankly-green landscape 
below him, musing upon the savage and 
monstrous strife which went on beneath 
that mask of wide-flung calm. And as he 
pondered, the fire which he had sub- 
jugated was quietly doing his work for 
him. 

The result was beyond his utmost 
expectations. After judicious charring, 
the ends being turned continually in the 
glowing coals, he rubbed away the 
charred portions between two stones, 
and found that he could thus work up 
an evenly-rounded point. The point 
thus obtained was keen and hard ; and 
as he balanced this new shaft in his hand 
he realised that its weight would add 
vastly to its power of penetration. When 
he tried a shot with it, he found that it 
flew farther and straighter. It drove 
through the tough, fleshy leaf of the 
prickly pear as if it hardly noticed the 
obstruction. He fashioned himself a 
half-dozen more of these highly-efficient 
shafts, and then set out again—this 
time down the ravine—to seek a living 
target for his practice. 

The ravine was winding and of irregu- 
lar width, terraced here and there with 
broken ledges, here and there cut into 
by steep little narrow gullies. Its 
bottom was in part bare rock; but 
wherever there was an accumulation of 
soil, and some tiny spring oozing up 
through the fissures, there the vegeta- 
tion grew rank, starred with vivid 
blooms of canna and hibiscus. In 
many places the ledges were draped 
with a dense curtain of the flat-flowered, 
pink-and-gold mesembryanthemum. It 
was a region well adapted to the am- 
buscading beasts; and Grém moved 
stealthily as a panther, keeping for the 
most part along the upper ledges, 
crouching low to cross the open spots, 
and slipping into cover every few 
minutes to listen and peer and sniff. 

Presently he came to a spot which 
seemed to offer him every advantage as 








With no hint of comprehension in her bright eyes, A-ya looked upon 
the first bow—the stupendous product of a child and 
a woman playing (page 483). 
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a place ofambush. It was a ledge some 
twenty feet above the valley level, with 
a sort of natural parapet, behind which 
he could crouch, and, unseen, keep an 
eye on all the glades and runways be- 
low. Behind him the rock-face was so 
nearly perpendicular that no enemy 
could steal upon him from the rear. He 
laid his club and his spear down beside 
him, selected one of his best arrows, 
and hoped that a fat buck would come 
by, or one of those little, spotted, two- 
toed horses whose flesh was so prized 
by the people of the Caves. Such a 
prize would be a proof to all the trib« 
of the potency of his new weapon. 

For nearly an hour he waited, move- 
less, save for his ranging eyes, as the 
rock on which he leaned. To a hunter 
like Grém, schooled to infinite patience, 
this was nothing. He knew that, in 
the woods, if one waits long enough and 
keeps still enough, he is bound to see 
something interesting. At last it came. 
It was neither the fat buck nor the little 
two-toed horse with dappled hide, but 
a young cow-buffalo. Grém_ noticed 
at once that she seemed nervous and 
puzzled. She seemed to suspect that 
she was being followed, and was un- 
decided what to do. Once she faced 
about angrily, staring into the coverts 
behind her, and made as if to charge. 
Had she been an old cow, or a bull, she 
would have charged; but her inex- 
perience made her irresolute. She 
snorted, faced about again, and moved 
on, ears, eyes and wide nostrils one note 
of wrathful interrogation. She was 
well within range, and Grém would 
have tried a shot at her except for his 
seasoned wariness. He would rathe1 
see, before revealing himself, what foe 
it was that dared to trail so dangerous 
aquarry. The buffalo moved on slowly 
out of range, and vanished down a run- 
way ; and immediately afterwards the 
stealthy pursuer came in view. 

To Gro6m’s amazement, it was neither 
a lion nora bear. It was a man, of his 
own tribe. And then he saw it was 
none other than the great chief, Bawr 
himself, hunting alone after his haughty 
and daring fashion. Between Grém 
and Bawr there was the fullest under- 
standing, and Grém would have whistled 
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that plover-cry, his private signal, but 
for the risk of interfering with Bawr’s 
chase. Once more, therefore, he held 
himself in check ; while Bawr, his eves 
easily reading the trail, crept on with the 
soundless step of a wild cat. 

But Grom was not the only hunter 
lying in ambush in the sun-drenched 
ravine. Out from a bed of giant, red- 
blooming canna the diabolical, 
erinning head and monstrous shoulders 
of a sabre-tooth, and stared after Bawr. 
Then the whole body emerged with a 
noiseless bound For a second the 
gigantic beast there, with one 
paw uplifted, its golden-tawny bulk 
seeming to quiver in the downpour of 
intense sunlight. It was a third as tall 
again at the shoulders as the biggest 
Himalayan tiger, its head was. flat- 
skulled like a tiger’s, and its upper jaw 
was armed with two long, yellow, sabre- 
like tusks, projecting downwards below 
the lower jaw. This appalling monster 
started after Bawr with a swift, crouch- 
ing rush, as silent, for all its weight, as 
if its feet were shod with thistle-down. 

Grom leapt to his feet with a wild yell 
of warning, at the same time letting fly 
an arrow. In his haste the shaft went 
wide. Bawr, looking over his shoulder, 
saw the giant beast almost upon him. 
With a tremendous bound he gained the 
foot of a tree. Dropping his club and 
spear, he sprang desperately, caught a 
branch, and swung himself upward. 

But the sabre-tooth was already at 
his heels, before he had time to swing 
quite out of reach. The gigantic brute 
gathered itself for a spring which would 
have enabled it to pluck Bawr from his 
refuge like a ripe fig. But that spring 
was never delivered. With a roar of 
rage the monster turned instead, and 
bit furiously at the shaft of an arrow 
sticking in its flank. Grém’s 
shaft had flown true ; and Bawr, greatly 
marvelling, drew up his legs to a place 
of safety. 

With the fire of that deep wound in 
its entrails, the sabre-tooth forgot all 
about its quarry in the tree. It had 
caught sight of Grém when he uttered 
his yell of warning, and it knew in- 
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stantly whence the strange attack had 
It bit off the protruding shaft ; 


come, 














Lifting it above his head he drew it strongly and shot the shaft 
into the air (page 45). 





Leaning far out over the parapet, he drew his arrow to the head 


and let drive just as the monster reared itself, 
open-jawed, at the wall (page 4093). 
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and then, fixing its dreadful eyes on 
Grom, it ceased its snarling and came 
charging for the ledge with a rush 
which seemed likely to carry it clear up 
the twenty-foot perpendicular of smooth 
rock. 

Grém, enamoured of the new weapon, 
forgot the spear which was likely to be 
far more efficient at these close quarters. 
Leaning far out over the parapet, he 
drew his arrow to the head and let drive 
just as the monster reared itself, open- 
jawed, at the wall. The pointed hickory 
went down into the gaping gullet, and 
stood out some inches at the side of the 
neck. With a horrible coughing screech 
the monster recoiled, put its head 
between its paws, and tried to claw 
the anguish from its throat. But after 
a moment, seeming to realise that 
this was impossible, it backed away, 
gatherel itself together, and sprang 
for the ledge. It received another of 
Grém’s shafts deep in the chest, with- 
out seeming to notice the wound; and 
its impetus was so tremendous that it 
succeeded in getting its fore-paws fixed 
upon the ledge. Clinging there, its enor- 
mous pale-green eyes staring straight 
into Grém’s, it struggled to draw itself 
up all the way—an effort in which it 
would doubtless have succeeded at 
once but for that first arrow in its en- 
trails. The iron claws of its hinder feet 
rasped noisily on the rock-face. 

Grém dropped his bow beside him 
and reached for the spear. His hand 
grasped the club instead ; but there was 
no time to change. Swinging the stone- 
head weapon high in air, he brought it 
down, with a grunt of huge effort, full 
upon one of those giant paws which 
clutched the edge of the parapet. 
Crushed and numbed, the grip of that 
paw fell away ; but at the same moment 
one of the hinder paws got over the 
edge, and clung. And there the monster 
hung, its body bent in a contorted bow. 

Bawr, meanwhile, seeing Grém’s peril, 
had dropped from his tree, snatched up 
his spear and club, and rushed in to the 
rescue. It was courage, this, of the 


finest, counting no odds ; for down there 
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on the level he would have stood no 
ghost of a chance had the beast turned 
back upon him. Grom yelled to him to 
keep away, and swung up his club for 
another shattering blow. But in that 
same moment the great glaring eyes 
filmed and rolled upwards; blood 
spouted from between the gaping jaws ; 
and with a spluttering cough the 
monster lost its hold. It fell, with a soft 
but jarring thud, upon its back, and 
slowly rolled over upon its side, pawing 
the air aimlessly. The arrow in the 
throat had done its work. 

With fine self-restraint Bawr refrained 
from striking, that he might seem to 
usurp no share in Grém’s amazing 
achievement. He stood leaning upon 
his spear, calmly watching the last 
feeble paroxysms, till Grém came 
scrambling down from the ledge and 
stood beside him. He took the bow and 
the arrows, and examined them in 
silence. The he turned upon Grém 
with burning eyes. 

“You found the Fire for our people. 
You saved our people from the hordes 
of the Tree Men. You have saved my 
life now, slaying the monster from very 
far off with these little sticks which you 
have made. It is you who should be 
Chief, not I.” 

Grém laughed and shook his head. 
‘“ Bawr is the better man of us two,” 
said he positively, ‘“‘ and he is a better 
chief. He governs the people, while I go 
away and think new things. And he is 
my friend. Look, I will teach him now 
this new thing. And we will make 
another just like it, that when we return 
to the Caves Bawr also shall know how 
to strike from very far off.” 

With their rough-edged spear-heads 
of flint they set themselves to the skin- 
ning of the sabre-tooth. Then they 
went back to the high plateau, where 
Bawr was taught to shoot a straight 
shait. And on the following day they 
returned to the fires of the tribe, carry- 
ing between them, shoulder high, slung 
upon their two spears, this first trophy 
of the bow, the monstrous head and 
hide of the sabre-tooth. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 
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-HE American woman, 
despite the  acci- 
dental resemblance 
of tongue, is far less 

i Anglo-Saxon — than 

Latin. She has the 

same volatility of 

spirit as the 

daughter of France, the same ability 
to echo the momentary mood of her 
companion, the same childlike habit 
of tiring of present persons and con- 
ditions. Change is pre-eminently the 
law of her life. The Englishwoman 
holds constancy in her standards. The 

American woman is a bit ashamed of 

it. She agrees with the poet who 

said 
Tis a sad gift, that much applauded thing 
\ constant heart. 


Figures and Frocks 

Important in this Gallic resemblance 
is the stress laid by tie American 
woman upon externals. I once re- 


marked to a man, freshly returned from 
a long stay in England, that I might at 
that time have been unfortunate in my 
opportunities for study of the type, but 
that I had never seen an Englishwoman 
who wasn’t afrump. He sighed, and 
with the gaze of one seeing what was 
invisible to the majority, replied: 
“Yes, but Englishwomen are fine.”’ 
The rebuke was a profound one. It 
was a diplomatic admission of the 
fact that the American woman's 
standard is perfection without, the 
Englisi:woman’s perfection within. 
Wherever a few American women are 
gsathered together, there will surely 
ensue upon the going, or the announce- 
ment of the coming, of an English- 
woman, a deploring of the patent fact 
that she dresses badly, and pity is 
voiced for the national feminine charac- 
teristic of a bad figure. ‘‘ Why must 
they show their bones? Are there no 
chiffons or shadow-laces in England ? ” 
comes from one scimitar-like tongue. 
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The word “noble” would seem to have been coined for the description of the woman of 
the tight little isle, for her ideals, for her splendid motherhocd, for her 
dogged adherence to duty as she conceives it (page 498), 
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““ She moves with all the ease and grace 
of a draught horse,’’ slips spontane- 
ously from another. Our women are 
of figure so trig that their frocks, even 
the home-made ones, seem to have 
grown upon them with each season’s 
crop of leaves or ice, of flowers, or of 
autumn grain. The Englishwoman’s 
clothes seem to be an afterthought, a 
negligent one. 


Conversational Suet 


I respect the Englishwoman’s char- 
acter, but I find her tiresome, for her 
manner and conversation are weighty. 
She chooses ponderous themes, and her 
handling of them is ponderous. She 
would do well to take a lesson from 
the failure in America of George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s play, John Bull's Other 
Island, for the frankly expressed reason 
of sparse, bored audiences, that they 
cared not a “continental’’ about 
English politics. The Englishwoman 
makes the same mistake as the English- 
man in assumiag a world-wide interest 
in British concerns. A beautiful Amer- 
ican whose fame has crossed the At- 
lantic confided to me that she left her 
English husband because he insisted 
upon ‘“‘ booming ”’ politics over the 
breakfast-table. Her imitation of the 
manner of her lord when he began in 
booming tones, ‘“‘ Now, as to Bal- 
four -’’ was apishly accurate. 


Politics Barred 

“T wish they would stop talking 
politics,”’ is the low-voiced signal for a 
rising storm of protest on the part of an 
American hostess. It reaches its cli- 
max when she says, with inflexible 
determination, ‘‘ You men will please 
stop talking politics.’ They stop. 
The American woman of habits of 
cultivation would as lief enter a pro- 
longed discussion of servants as of 
politics. They are counted in the same 
category, necessary evils, subjects to be 
treated conscientiously and dismissec 
as summarily as may be. 

In conversation and all forms of 
social intercourse the Englishwoman is 
ale, the American woman champagne. 
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The least favoured American woman is 
at any rate soda-water. She is efferves- 
cent, and in the American vision, as 
in the French, effervescence is a form 
of charm. 


Repose or Repartee ? 


The American woman is a more enter- 
taining companion, for she is_ glib. 
The Englishwoman’s infinite repose, 
which she considers the final term in 
good form, we are so unkind as to regard 
as stupidity. In the United States we 
expect silence in small doses. A lack of 
the coin of-small words we consider as 
unfortunate as a lack of pence in our 
purse, and as great a betrayal as 
poverty. 

I grant that the Englishwoman is 
profound, whilst the American is 
shallow and content with a little 
learning. But if the Englishwoman 
is like a placid lake, the American is 
a rushing, tumbling, and, for all its 
shallowness, a bright and busy stream. 
If the Englishwoman is better educated, 
the American woman is more intelli- 
gent. 


Scintillating Hostesses 


Englishwomen are the more serene 
hostesses, American the more lavish. 
If the tea industry were suddenly exter- 
minated from the earth, the English 
social ship would go down for ever. 
The English hostess is quite content to 
give her caller a cup of weak tea and an 
unnourishing biscuit. The American 
woman would add meats and cake and 
jam if she had to stay up all the night 
before to prepare them. The American 
form of hospitality is larger and deeper, 
the English more delicate and unobtru- 
sive. The American thinks the English 
hostess mean, the English that the 
American is vulgarly ostentatious. 

English hostesses are jealous of 
American entertainers, not only because 
of their generosity in expenditure, but 
because of their facile charm. The 
American woman shows at her best in 
the midday glare of social parade, the 
English in the twilight quiet of her 
home. 








The English hostess is quite content to give her caller a cup of weak tea and 
an unnourishing biscuit (page 496). 


The Husband Difficulty 


The English woman still regards man 


as the chief work of God. The Ameri- 
can woman knows quite well that He 
has done better. The era of man- 
worship has ended in the United States. 
It will never return. 

A woman may be judged chiefly by 
her views of the three related subjects— 
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love, the family, and an independent 
career. The Englishwoman loves more 
deeply, but her husband tires of her. 
The American woman, more of a 
schemer in domestic affairs, yet has a 
genius for holding her husband, when 
she wants to attain that end. An 
American woman may be of mind and 
character light as thistledown, yet she 
has a cunning in domestic affairs that 
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leads her as straight to the goal of per- 
manency in her domestic relations, 
when she sincerely desires to preserve 
that permanency, as a hungry cat’s 
appetite to his meal of mouse. 


With Folded Hands 


The Englishwoman fails because of 
her sheeplike submission to the will of 
her household lord. An Englishman, 
attempting to defend this exasperating 
meekness, quoted one of your libret- 
tists, he thought W. S. Gilbert. This, 
he said, summarised the manner of an 
Englishwoman’s love: 

Rendering good for ill, 

Smiling at every frown, 
Yielding your own self-will, 

Laughing the tear-drops down ; 
Never a selfish whim, 

Trouble or pain to stir, 
Everything for him, 

Nothing at all for her ; 
Love that will aye endure, 

Though the rewards be few, 
That is the love that’s pure, 

That is the love that’s true. 

But this Englishman was married, 
and happily, to an American. “ I’ve 
never quoted this beautiful motto for 
wives,” he confessed with a wily smile. 
“If I did, Jennie would throw the 
teapot at me.”’ 

It was an Englishwoman who wrote 
the most beautiful of love-ballads. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ‘“‘ Unless’’ 
is a classic of self-abandonment. 

Unless you can dream in a crowd all day 

On the absent face that fixed you, 

Unless you can love as the angels may 

With the breadth of heaven betwixt you, 
Unless you can dream that his faith is fast 
Though behooving or unbehooving, 
Unless you can die when the dream is past, 
Oh, never call it loving. 


This ballad is not popular in America. 
The last couplet is too abject for the 
taste of the women of this country, 
and our men know better than to 
aspire to such abjectness of devotion 
in their wives. 


A Drama that Failed 


A play that had been successful in 
Europe failed in the United States be- 
cause of the lowliness of spirit of the 
wife. Her husband deserted her and 
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fled to a city with a girl who had be- 
witched him. The wife followed. To 
destroy the girl’s maddening beauty ? 
Oh no. To slay the false husband ? 
By no means. To fling herself at her 
husband’s feet and beg him, when he 
was tired of the charmer, to return to 
her. Her spirit of lowliness revolted 
women of the Republic, and because 
the women of the Republic constitute 
four-fifths of the audiences in the 
theatres, the play had two brief weeks 
of anzmic existence. 

Romantic love, to the woman of 
England, is a possession of being, a per- 
vasion of every fibre of her. To the 
woman of America it is a fire of straw. 


Patience v. Progress 


The Englishwoman regards mar- 
riage as the chief aim and end of her 
sex. The American woman _ voices 
quite candidly her opinion that it is 
usually the end for her. 

The Englishwoman thinks of herself 
as part of a family, present or to be. 
The American woman is a strong in- 
dividualist. She mounts storebox or 
stage to preach individualism. She 
practises it in clubs and in private life. 
A sign of the times is that woman is 
emerging from the family chrysalis an 
individual, and this is most strongly 
marked in life in the United States. If 
the family interferes with her individu- 
ality the family often goes, which is the 
explanation of why one of every eight 
American marriages ends in the divorce 
courts. 

The Englishwoman I have found un- 
bending in matters of conscience, while 
my own countrywomen are more often 
governed by considerations of expedi- 
ency. The word “ noble ’’ would seem 
to have been coined for the description 
of the woman of the tight little isle, for 
her ideals, for her splendid motherhood, 
for her dogged adherence to duty as she 
conceives it. But the Englishwoman 
“gets on our nerves”’ because she is 
slow to adapt herself to a new idea, or 
to any novelty in social conditions. In 


fact, we regard her in much the same 
light as the hare viewed the tortoise 
at which he glanced back over his 
shoulder during the race. 








The Englishwoman’s‘ mental processes are less electric than those of the 
American woman (page 500), 
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Fair and Fickle, Plain and True 

Meanwhile all men assure us that we 
are, and we know ourselves to be, the 
more attractive, and, like spoiled chil- 
dren, we plume ourselves on the ease 
of our conquest. We make friends 
more easily, but lose them quickly, for 
our charm is of the evaporative nature. 
The Englishwoman’s nature is a per- 
manency. Between us is the same 
difference as between the fixed and 
wandering stars. The American wo- 
man’s husband is sure, under her 
influence, to go far, for her ambition is 
his god or flaming sword. The English 
husband may attain less, but he will 
more comfortably pass his days. His 
wife’s influence is soothing as a cushion. 

The woman of England is far more 
spiritual-minded, perhaps, because she 
and her forebears have been more 
deeply trained to piety. Many Ameri- 
cans, men and women, are avowedly 
irreligious. Our churches are the least 
generally patronised of our institutions. 
Free government, free speech and free 
thought are a trinity. 


In Love with Self-sacrifice 

The Englishwoman is_ obstinate. 
But who is so wise as to say where 
necessary firmness ends and obstinacy 
begins ? Certainly the American wo- 
man is as often fickle in purpose as in 
affections. To the Englishwoman duty 
is a fetish, to many American women 
it is a bugaboo to be banished. The 
Englishwoman leans toward fanaticism, 
the American toward iconoclasm. 

But for the steady diet of domes- 
ticity, perhaps the Englishwoman is 
several shades the better. She has the 
quality we seek in calico prints, the 
attribute of durableness, the power to 
wear. She is the bread, while the 
American woman is the cordial, of life. 
It is quite conceivable to me that, were 
a son of mine to say to me, “‘ Help me 
choose a wife,”’ I would guide his choice 
to an Englishwoman, for I would then 
have no fear that, calling with a mother- 
in-law’s intent, I should some dark day 
find the door locked, the house empty, 
daughter-in-law vanished, the house- 
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hold gods a wreck. My son might be 
in prison or at the foot of the gallows, 
but my daughter-in-law would in all 
probability be at home. She would be 
true to her motto: ‘ England expects 
every woman to do her domestic duty.”’ 


An Instance of Gaucherie 


I like least about the hundreds of 
Englishwomen I have met, their attri- 
bute of the heavy hand. The heavy 
hand I use as emblem of over-serious- 
ness, of lack of delicate perception, of 
inability to tack away from a menacing 
topic. They are too literal, too up 
and down, too mathematically precise 
in their utterances. I knew a house- 
party in New York spoiled by an 
Englishwoman. If I stated that she 
was not a woman of refinement my 
statement would be challenged by the 
woman herself and by her loyal circle 
of English friends. She could produce 
evidence of good family and good 
breeding—documentary evidence. But 
she was argumentative. She pursued a 
subject into the very bowels of the 
earth whence it sprang. She disagreed 
with every statement, however care- 
lessly hazarded, by every one present. 
She tried the temper of all and found 
none wanting. Her hostess retired for 
brief hysteria. Yet the offender was 
accounted a brilliant woman. 

L’ Envot 

If the Englishwoman were a tele- 
phone we would say of her with truth 
that she is slow at receiving and trans- 
mitting. Far be it from me to use such 
coarse words as dull or obtuse. No.. 
Her mental processes are less electric 
than those of the American woman. 
There is less flash of lightning, less of 
the busy, pleasing hum of wires—in a 
word, less spontaneity. 

We leave Englishwomen their good 
complexions. A greater mental alert- 
ness, which in us they term nervousness, 
might lessen this. We leave them their 
profundity. The less kindly might 
style it stupidity. We .leave them 
their repose. We grant them all these 


and welcome, for we believe we have all 
else worth possessing. 
ADA PATTERSON. 
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fmm “GHEE winter sun, pale and clear as thrice-refined gold, 
warmed the rich countryside which lay beneath the 
Convent ; the pine trees with fox-red cones, the thick 
olive trees with the clustering grey fruit, the chest- 
nuts heavy with tawny foliage, covered the hill-slopes 
to where they joined the valleys, divided by silver- 
stemmed larches and slender poplars, bearing a few 
last leaves, flat and bright as a gipsy’s sequins, into 
fields where men, women and oxen worked, turning 

over the fresh brown earth. 
On the roofs of the farmhouses figs were drying in 
flat baskets; from the doors and windows hung the 
red gold strings of maize ; and in the gardens, by the stone wells or the marble 
shrines of the Madonna set in the wall, the orange trees showed the dark glossy 

foliage and the brilliant fruit. 

The wine harvest was over; in the stone courtyards sat girls and children 
rapidly fashioning covers for the flasks from the dried stems and leaves of the 
maize ; the laurels were covered with berries, scarlet, purple and green ; and here 
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and there in some sheltered garden a white or crimson rose blossomed on 
the same stem as the vivid yellow fruit. 

Through this winter landscape rode a young lord with a sin on his soul ; 
he rode to the Convent. In his furred habit, with tassels of scarlet, he went 
humbly through the cloisters where the slanting sunlight lay, and confessed 
to Father Aloysius. And though the good monk absolved him, he was 
still uneasy, for his sin was a grievous one. 

“How can it be ?”’ he cried, “‘ that I shall be forgiven ? ” 

Then Father Alovsius took him by the hand and led him into the 
garden. 

It was very still ; above the low line of the cloisters fine insects crossed 
each other in the blue sky; there was just breeze enough to rustle the 
shining leaves of the lemon trees that drooped heavy fruit against the wall. 

“There is no sin,” said the monk, “ too heinous to be forgiven, if one 
truly repents. As witness the tale of the hangman of Pisa, which is out of 
the book called The Rosarie of Our Lady, wherein are other examples, there 
being one for each bead on the rosary. 

‘“‘ Now this hangman was a wicked and bitter man, who had never done a 
good action in his life, but had taken up his awful trade for pleasure in it 
and would go to a hanging as merrily as a maid to a dancing. There was no 
one who loved him or respected him or pitied him ; never was he seen in a 
church, nor any holy place, and when some poor wretch, about to die under 
his hand, would murmur a prayer for God’s pity, my hangman would laugh 
and scoff in a way horrid to hear. 

“It happened one day that he was going forth to hang an offender ; he 
was clothed in the garments of the men he had executed, and he carried a 
rope in his hand, for there was need of a new one for the gallows. 

“It was a sweet and lovely day in spring, the flowers were blowing in the 
gardens and on the hillsides, and many people were singing because of the 
pleasant season of the year. 

‘“‘The hangman felt suddenly uneasy : for the first time in his wicked life 
he noticed how the children and the young maidens ran away when they 
saw him coming, how the men crossed to the other footway, so that his path 
was always lonely. 

‘“‘ And for the first time since he had begun his present horrid occupation, 
he thought of the poor prisoner whom he was going to hang. 

‘When he came to Pisa bridge, where is the shrine of the Virgin set into 
the wall, a child running from him dropped a cluster of wood-violets. And 
the hangman, on the impulse, picked up the flowers and placed them on the 
little shelf before the Virgin, and at the same time commended his soul to 
Our Lady. 

“Then he went on his way again, but, passing through a narrow street, he 
was intercepted by some relations of the man he was going to hang, and they 
slew him. 

“Now there was then in Pisa a certain priest who nightly walked about 
every church in the city, and that night he rose up and went to the church 
of Our Lady. 

“And as he passed through the churchyard, he saw a great many dead 
men gathered together in a company. 

‘Some of these dead men he knew, and of them he asked what was the 
matter. 

‘“‘ And one of them answered, ‘The hangman is slain, and the Devil chal- 
lenges his soul from Our Lady, who says it is hers ; and the Judge is even at 
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hand coming hither to hear the cause, and therefore,’ said they ‘we are now 
come together.’ 

‘‘ Then the priest thought that he also would be at this hearing, and so hid 
himself behind a thorn tree, and anon saw the judicial seat prepared and 
furnished, whereon the judge, to wit, St. Michael, sat, and near him was 
Our Lady. 

“Soon after, the devils brought in the soul of the hangman pinioned, and 
they proved by good evidence that he belonged to them. 

‘‘On the other hand, Our Lady pleaded for this poor wretch, contending 
that he at the hour of death commended his soul to her, and laid a bunch of 
violets before her shrine on Pisa bridge. 

‘St. Michael, hearing the matter so well debated on either side, willing 
to obey,Our Lady’s desire, and yet loath to do the devils any wrong, gave 
sentence that the hangman’s soul should return to his body, and by his 
future conduct should his fate be decided ; he further ordered that the Pope 
should set forth a public form of prayer for the hangman’s soul. 

“Thereupon the devils demanded who should do this errand to His 
Holiness ? 

‘‘ Why,’ said Our Lady, ‘yonder priest who lurketh behind the thorn tree.’ 

“‘So the priest was called forth, and the message given him, which he did 
accept, saying however, ‘By what token shall I persuade His Holiness ?’ 

“Then Our Lady took a rose from her girdle and delivered it him, saying, 
‘This shall be the token whereby ye may desire the Pope to take the pains 
to do as has been decreed.’ 

‘So the soul of the hangman returned to his body, and the priest went to 
Rome, and when the Pope saw the beauty and freshness of the rose after 
it had been three days in the priest’s wallet, he knew that the story was true, 
and he ordered prayers to be sent up for the recovered hangman. 

‘And the hangman so lived in holiness that when he died those about 
him very plainly heard the opening of heaven’s door to admit his soul. 

‘“‘ By which you see,” added Father Aloysius, ‘‘ that one simple prayer 
and a handful of flowers were sufficient to save the soul of a wicked man.” 

At which the young lord rejoiced, and went away comforted. 

But a certain young novice, seeing him depart in his finery, envied him, 
saying, ‘‘ Look at his furred boots and his tassels, and the hat with the heron’s 
feather, and the chain and the beryl stone !”’ 

Father Aloysius heard him and rebuked him: 

‘“‘ That man whom you envy,” said he, “ is fallen so low that he considered 
himself lost until I comforted him with the tale of the great mercy vouch- 
safed to the hangman of Pisa. 

‘ He takes no pleasure in his hat or his feather, in his furred boots, nor in 
his chain with the beryl stone: therefore be not envious of this splendour 
of his. And I would further remind you that Envy or Jnvidia is the fifth 
of the Deadly Sins.” 

Now several of the novices who were about under the lemon trees, 
picking the fruit and piling it into deep wand baskets, began to dispute and 
complain about this dictum. ° 

For envy (said they) could by no means be called a deadly sin, only a 
venial one, for what harm could come of it to anyone—either to the object 
envied or to the person who envied ? 

Neither could this sin be considered the beginning of other sins, or 
the root of evil, as were Pride, Greed, Wrath. 

Besides, it was a failing common to all, and by no means to be subdued 
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save by a saint or hermit, and even these had been known to envy the 
angels in heaven. : 

Thereupon Father Aloysius seated himself on the edge of the well, 
where he had the sun, and expounded the fifth deadly sin, which some, he 
said, put second, as next to Pride and before Greed and Wrath. 

And after this manner he expounded : 

Augustine saith, “‘Envy is sorrow of other men’s weal, and joy 
of other men’s woe’’.; and that is a true definition. ; 

It is a very horrible sin (said the Father), inasmuch as it goes secretly 
and is very often undiscovered, so escaping among the ignorant, such as ye, 
as a venial fault hardly to be noticed, when instead it is the generator of 
more evil in the world than three of the other sins put together. 

And I tell ye this, though there may be many a good or brave man, 
tinct in some way with the other sins, yet there was never one that had a 
spark of virtue in him who was a prey to envy ; for it is properly a sin of 
mean, small, creeping souls who lack the courage for lustier vice. 

Envy is one and the same with Malice, which it is sometimes called ; 
it is against all virtue and all goodness, and it is like the Devil, inasmuch 
as it rejoices at the harm which befalls mankind. It is the parent of back- 
biting, detraction, slander, false witness, scandal, unkindness and cruelty. 

So great a sin is it that it is mentioned in the Ten Commandments, 
which say nothing of Pride, nor Greed, nor Avarice. 

It goes against God when it complains of God’s orderings, as, the pains 
of hell, or poverty, or loss of cattle, or rain, or tempest, all of which ills man 
should suffer patiently, for they come from God’s own hand. 

And Envy is cowardly, and dare not openly show its face, but murmurs 
and grumbles and complains and detracts privately ; and these secret mutter- 
ings of Envy are termed the Devil’s Pater Noster, though the Devil never had 
a Pater Noster, but lewd folk so call this sour whispering of Envy. 

And from Envy come rancour, and grudging, and bitterness of heart, 
and discord, and false witness, and malignity. 

And it is the most difficult sin of all to fight, for it goes generally cloaked 
in the semblance of some virtue. 

And there is this tale to be told of Envy, though there are many others 
more pointed and dreadful; but this I know to be true: 

It happened in a far country, where there is much snow and little sun, 
many clouds and few flowers. 

There the hills are so high that one may walk all day through the 
valleys, and never see the sun, though it be never so brightly shining. There 
are great waterfalls and ravines and lonely stretches of rock; and the 
land is mostly barren, for they find there neither gold nor silver mines, nor 
marble quarries nor any natural riches; nor does any fruit flourish nor any 
grain-save that little they painfully grow on the shelves of rocks. But in 
the lakes and bays are plenty of fish, and there are vast forests of pine, of 
which they sell the wood. 

In -this country is a castle, the most considerable they have, close to 
theif largest town. They call it the Blue Tower because it is built of wood 
and painted blue ; they use neither brick nor marble in their building, but 
of wood they can make anything, a delicate toy for a child or a ship that 
will sail over the world’s seas. 

They are a rude people, strong and fair, and still barbarous in their 
ways; they have no arts save those of embroidery and carving, and their 
sole poetry is anumber of wild, fierce songs they sing in the evenings round 
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the fire; it is said that many of them are not even Christians, but still 
devoted to heathen idols. 

However this may be, they are cruel and brave in war, and dart out:on 
their icy seas in their dragon-prowed galleys and seize any luckless ship 
that may be in their waters. 

And there is the excuse to be made for their godless conduct that they 
have a hard and bitter life in their cold and barren land. 

In this Blue Tower lived a certain nobleman with his daughter. They 
were very rich for that country, and would drive to and fro the town in a 
sledge with scarlet cushions and silver bells, drawn by four reindeer, with 
little gold tips to their horns ; and there was always plenty of meat on their 
table, even in the scarce seasons, and plenty of mead in their‘horn goblets, 
a great fire burning always on their hearth, hangings of gaily worked woollens 
and coloured lamps in their chambers, and on the lady’s arms bracelets of 
rough gold, and in her ears pendants of turquoise. 

They were, besides, much loved by their people, for they were open- 
handed and gay, and brave and just and kindly. 

Among their peasants was one named Frithiof, who was good and intelli- 
gent, and clever indeed at the wood-carving in which these people excelled ; 
he could take a little bit of rough wood and turn it into the likeness of a 
flower, or a face, or a bird, or a toad, or a witch, or a fairy, while he drove the 
reindeer to their stables. 

And his master encouraged him, buying his work and praising it, and 
at last ordered him to carve him a chair to sit in on feast-days, a ehair deep 
and high, with the old heroes they sang of after supper carved on the back, 
an inch deep in the good thick wood. 

Now when Frithiof heard this it was to him as if all the little silver 
sledge-bells were ringing in his heart, for he was in love with a maiden named 
Rieke, and she loved him, and the price of the chair would be sufficient 
wherewith to build a house and buy a piece of ground, and perhaps even a 
reindeer, and so they could be married before the winter was over. 

His lord knew of this ambition of his, and favoured it, and showed him 
the piece of land waiting for him, and his daughter declared she would 
give the bride a square of scarlet cloth for a wedding present ; and Frithiof 
heard the silver bells ring louder in his heart, and saw the cold northern sky 
rosy with hope. 

Now Rieke was a very lovely maiden, with thick pale yellow hair, 
which hung to her knees, and blue eyes like the little flowers which grow up 
in the snow-hills, and are put there by the angels to remind men of God in 
desolate places. 

She was pious, too, and industrious ; she could comb and card wool, spin 
and dye cloth, fashion garments and embroider them, milk the reindeer and 
harness them, make caps and purses and gloves and bags out of fur. 

But withal she was of a discontented and jealous mind, and though she 
truly loved Frithiof, she never saw him in his good rough garments but she 
was shamed in her heart and wished that she had a finer lover. 

And when he came and told her of his good fortune with the chair he 
was to carve for his lord, she was not so pleased as he had thought she would 
be, and she sighed to herself, saying, “ This is not a grand future : a few yards 
of ground anda hut.’”’ And in secret she filled her heart with all the old legends 
and tales in - which maidens had come to marry great knights by reason of 
their fair faces. 

So the winter came, and the world was white and silent with snow; it 
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lay on the ground, on the boughs of the fir trees, on the mountains and on 
the ice that covered the lakes and bays, on the roof of the Blue Tower, and 
on the roofs of all the little huts beneath. 

And as Rieke sat at her door, spinning, wearing a red gown and a blue 
apron and cross-cloths of yellow and red on her head, she saw the lord’s 
daughter driving in her sledge through the forest. 

She was going to some feast, for it neared Christmastide, and she 
wore, plainly visible beneath her fur mantle, a white vesture. 

Now she, being a gracious lady and seeing Rieke working at her door, 
stopped her sledge and entered the hut and spoke kindly to the girl about 
the wedding drawing so near. 

And as she stood talking in the warm room, she put back her mantle, 
and Rieke saw the white gown, pure as the snow, with white fur on the 
bodice, buckled with rough pearls ; and she heeded nothing of what the lady 
said, but thought only of the white gown; and when she had gone, tinkle, 
tinkle with her reindeer over the snow, Rieke sat down and wept. 

“‘T should look fairer than she in a white robe,” she thought, “‘ for I have 
yellow hair and hers is dark—but no one will ever give me such a gown.” 

So she lamented until the devils of discontent and envy and malice 
and jealousy got hold of her, and when Frithiof came to her that evening, 
flushed and happy from his work, she received him sullenly. 

As he sat by the fire and her old mother told them fairy tales, he carved 
her a necklet of the blue mountain flowers, so delicately done that at a 
breath they trembled like living petals. 

But Rieke put it about her white neck sadly, and thought of the fine 
chains the lord’s daughter had worn, of pure gold, seven times round her 
throat, and then hanging to her knees. 

And as the days went on she became more and more gloomy and dis- 
tracted, and took no pleasure in Frithiof’s eager talk of the home they would 
have, nor her mother’s gossip of the wedding feast, of the mead the good 
lord would send, and the piece of scarlet cloth that was to be the gift from 
his daughter ; for every day she longed more and more for the white gown, 
and when they spoke of the dancing there would be, she looked at her rough 
shoes and thought, ‘‘ How can I dance in these ? ”’ 

Now there was a certain neighbour of hers, named Helva, who owned 
a pair of shoes made of soft skin and laced with silk, and on Rieke once 
telling her how she envied them she pleasantly promised to lend them for 
the wedding. 

“‘ But what is the use,” thought Rieke, “‘ of fine shoes, if I have to go ina 
coarse coloured gown ?’ 

And she became so pale and ill and sad that Frithiof, full as he was of 
his own joy, could not fail to notice it, and often demanded of her what the 
grief was; but she put him off, since she was ashamed to tell. 

But one evening he came to her, happy and singing, with the price 
of the chair in his pocket, and she could bear it no more, but broke into 
tears and told him how she longed for a white gown. 

And Frithiof went out into the snow and looked up at the stars above 

the pine trees and tried to understand. 
, He loved her, therefore he could give her no blame ; he only realised 
that he had gold in his pocket, and that she was weeping for a white gown. 
So he sighed, and sighed, and presently went to a neighbour and borrowed 
his sledge and drove to the town. 

And there he went to a merchant’s and bought a white gown with 
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fur and rough pearl buckles, and the price of it was the gold he had got for 
the chair, and his savings besides, so that all the long labour of days and 
nights and months and years went in this flimsy piece of finery. 

But Frithiof did not care; they could wait for the wedding and the 
house as long as he could make her gay and joyous with his gift. 

And gay and joyous she was when he brought it to her; she ‘kissed 
him, she danced and sang, and cared nothing when he told her their wedding 
must be postponed, for he must go back to his work again to earn the money 
for the house and the piece of land and the reindeer. 

So he went away and took a great block of wood and began hopefully 
to carve a dragon for the prow of a ship, the which he hoped to sell to 
the shipbuilders who were getting ready new ships for the spring. 

But Rieke thought of nothing save the white gown. She did not like 
to show it to her mother, because she had a kind of shame in the possession 
of anything so costly ; but late one afternoon, just before it came to the time 
of candle-lighting, she crept up to her room, slipped out of her red and blue 
clothes, and put on the white gown. 

Alas, there was no mirror on the rough pine walls, so Rieke could not 
admire herself ; but she combed out her long yellow hair and shook it over 
her shoulder, and fingered the texture of the gown and admired the way 
the silver border rippled over the floor. 

But her coarse shoes spoilt all, and she thought that she would go to 
Helva and borrow the fine slippers, at the same time making a show of the 
white gown before her friend, to whom she wanted to say, ‘‘ See w hat a fine 
lover I have! He went into the town and bought me this gown! 

So she stole softly downstairs and out into the snow. It was very cold, 
and heavy grey clouds were coming up over the hills, but Rieke thought she 
could get to Helva’s and back before the storm came, and she put on no 
cloak, for she had none worthy of such a gown. 

Hurrying she went over the snow. It was beginning to get dark, 
shadows lay blue beneath the pines, and the girl’s breath showed frozen 
before her; shivering with cold and panting with running she came to 
Helva’s cottage. 

Impatiently she knocked at the door, crying, ‘‘Come, Helva, and see 
my new gown!” 

But there was no answer, nor any light coming from the window. 

“Come quick,” cried Rieke, ‘‘ for the storm is hastening over the trees. 
It is getting dark, and I have no mantle! ’ 

Then, as there was still no answer, she raised the latch and -entered. 

And she beheld Helva’s mother and little sister weeping, and they took 
no notice at all of her attire. 

“ Helva is dead,” they said, and Rieke bowed her head and wept with them. 

Yet she could not help secretly wondering what had become of the fine 
silk-sewn slippers. 

And presently she went into the bedchamber to say farewell to her 
friend. 

And there lay Helva, smiling, on the clean sheets, and on her feet were 
the shoes. 

Now Rieke began to envy the dead. 

‘“‘ What are the shoes to her ?”’ she thought. ‘‘ She does not need them in 
her grave ; if she had been alive she would have given them to me, and it is 
foolish for these shoes to be lost in the corruption of the earth-when I need 
them.” 





























Rieke takes tBe shoes from Helva’s feet. 
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And so, from envy and jealousy of the dead, she came to a more dreadful 
thing. 

She slipped the shoes off Helva’s feet and hid them in her bosom, and 
ran out of the cottage. 

The sky was now dark and the twilight fast descending, but at the 
edge of the wood Rieke stopped and took off her shoes and put on the fine 
slippers, already cold from the cold flesh of the dead ; and as she put them on 
she shivered to her heart. 

And she began to be afraid. 

“ Just for to-night,’’ she said; ‘‘ to-morrow I will give them back.” 

Now she was dressed like the lord’s daughter, but she was cold—ah, 
cold ! 

She wrapped her hair round her shoulders to keep herself warm, and 
she tried to hurry, but her limbs were too stiff to move swiftly, and the 
storm came up, and the snow began to fall in great flakes, softly, softly, 
softly. 

When she reached home she saw the cottage lights fall cheerfully across 
the night ; eagerly she knocked and cried to them to admit her, quick, 
quick! But her mother looked from the window, and seeing the white 
figure crouching outside she said, ‘‘ This is not my daughter Rieke, this is a 
ghost or witch. My daughter Rieke is up at the Blue Tower helping the 
maids card wool’’; and she closed the shutters and bolted the door. 

And Rieke cried and lamented outside in the falling snow, and dark- 
ness, and *he keen wind which shook the pines. 

And when she saw that her mother would not open she turned away 
to Frithiof’s cottage, and rapped with her frozen knuckles on the lattice. 
Frithiof was seated gazing into the red roses of the fire, and dreaming of 
the days when Rieke would sit beside him during the long winter evenings. 

Then, while he carved, she would spin, and they would tell each other 
tales of*the long ago, of dragons, salamanders, elves, witches and fairies, 
and great heroes in gold armour. 

And he counted up once more on his fingers how long it would take 
him to earn enough for their wedding, and while he counted he heard the 
tap, tap, tap at the window, and presently a voice crying, ‘‘ Let me in, let 
me in!” 

So he hurried to open the door and look out into the night, and out 
of the snowstorm came Rieke, chilling the room with her cold presence. 

And she was all white, save for the long strands of her wet yellow hair. 

And Frithiof brought her to the fire, and besought her to speak to 
him ; but she could say never a word more, for she was frozen to the heart. 

Wet and chilly was the white gown, wet and chill the thin shoes ; 
the bitter snowflakes melted on her cheeks and clung like a wreath about 
her hair ; and though Frithiof kissed her and put his warm cheeks next hers, 
he could bring no life into her ; and though he brought hot mead, he could 
not force it between her blue lips. 

So he wrapped her up in his fur coat, and set her before the fire, and 
ran out to fetch her mother and the neighbours. 

But what was the use of their hurrying with their possets and their 
blankets ? 

Rieke was dead in her garments of ice, dead and cold, cold as the 
flying snow outside. 

And they found that her feet were bare, so believed she had lost her 
shoes ; and when they came to put Helva in her grave they found the fine 
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slippers on her feet as if they had never been disturbed, which is a matter 
the good angels know of, surely. 

So Frithiof' never carved the dragon prow for the shipbuilders ; of the 
wood he made a coffin for Rieke, and she was laid in it in the white gown, 
and on the day before Christmas buried in the little church on the hill-side. 

_ And Frithiof went away from there, no one knowing what he did with 
his days, though it is believed. he wandered much and died a monk in Syria. 

But the chair with the price of which he bought the white gown may 
still be seen in the great hall of the Blue Tower, and though it is a little 
eaten by the worms and the rats, you may still discern the old heroes carved 
in the good black wood. 

Now I might tell you many more stories of Envy—as that of the man 
who envied his neighbour who had the ceiling of his dining-hall covered 
with gold pieces, and at last did his own in like fashion ; but as he was not 
rich, he used gilded lead, and one day as he was carving the meat, down fell 
a false piece of eight and killed him ; or the lady who envied her bi other’s 
wife for her small waist, and drew in her own so tightly that she died ; or 
,the man who out of malice bore witness to a forgotten crime of his neigh- 
bour’s, and so discovered one of his own for which he ended his life in prison ; 
or the thieves who envied each other’s share of the booty and quarrelled 
so loud they were all apprehended and justly hanged ;. or the maid who swore 
evil things of another, and was ducked as a witch for coming by such secret 
knowledge of another’s sins, which she could only have discovered (they 
said) by the aid of the Devil ; or the monk who envied the abbot and spoke 
maliciously of him, and that day (being Friday) was choked with a fish- 
bone ; or the woman who envied the statue of Our Lady for her jewelled 
crown, at which the lamp before the shrine went out, and in the dark the 
woman fell and broke her neck. But I have spoken enough of Envy and all 
the evil consequences thereof, which I pray you heartily beware. 

So the novices took up their baskets of lemons and carried them into 
the Convent. 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 


The tale of Avarice, be SixtB Deadfp Sin, will 
Be fold in tbe (Map iseue of the aff Male 
Magazine. Jn tbe issue for June the series will 
end with the Storp of Sloth. 


























Mr. Matheson Lang as Mr. Wu at the Strand Theatre. 
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ING on 
the heels 
of The 


Fortune Hunter 
comes another 
i) ‘ 
example of the 
sentimental 
farces that are 
apparently the 
most popular 
form of theatrical fare 








across the Atlantic. Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks has’ brought 
Broad-  ! way jones to the 
Prince of Wales’s. It is 


notice- able, by the way, that 
most American plays have money as 
more or less the principal motive. The 
crook with his heart in the right place 
is a favourite figure (though as a matter 
of fact he does not happen to appear in 
the latest importations), the intrigue is 
always naive, and the moral invariably 
all that can be desired. 
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Dover Street. 


THE MULTIFARIOUSNESS OF Mr. Hicks 


BROADWAY JONES is clever. That 
is to say, the old tricks are played with 
spirit and humour. But I doubt if it is 
good enough to be a London success, 
and I am quite sure it was not worth 
while bringing all the way from New 
York. Mr. Seymour Hicks’s return from 
the music-halls to the theatre is warmly 
to be welcomed. He is a man of 
extraordinary energy. If he had not 
been with the ambition to 
play every imaginable part under the 
sun, most assuredly he would have 
grown into an actor of outstanding dis- 
tinction. He is the only actor I have 
ever seen play a musical-comedy love 
scene with sincerity, and I recall a 
dozen parts he has acted admirably. 
The music-halls have inevitably accen- 
tuated Mr. Hicks’s “ hustle’”’ and have 
coarsened his art, but he still has interest- 
ing possibilities, and I trust he will stay 
in the theatre and find plays worthy 


obsessed 
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of his talents and the charm of. his 
clever wife, Miss Ellaline Terriss. 


A SPECTACULAR REVIVAL 


SPECTACLE STILL holds the stage 
at His Majesty’s. The Darling of the 
Gods, which Sir Herbert Tree first played 
ten years ago, Was an- 
other importation from 
America. Its part 
author, David Belasco, 
is quite a Sardouesque 
maker of effective situa- 
tions, as well as a fine 
producer; he fits his 
drama to the picture 
as Mr. Crummles fitted 
his drama to his 
‘ props.’’ The present 
revival at His Majesty’s 
is gorgeous and beauti- 
ful, and the pictures of old Japan are 
quite wonderful. Here again the drama 
is entirely artificial and unconvincing. 
It is the mounting that matters. 


THE Two PROTAGONISTS 
SIR HERBERT TREE is always at- 


tracted by the bizarre, and his perform- 
ance of the relentless Zakkuri is a very 
clever example of character-acting. 
Sir Herbert does not believe in his char- 
acter any more than the audience does. 
But he enjoys him immensely. He makes 
his naughtiness almost comic, an effect 
that is accentuated by the tiny dwarf 
who, dressed in exactly the same cos- 
tume, is his constant companien. When 
The Darling of the Gods was first pro- 
duced in London, Miss Lena Ashwell 
played its heroine with such sincerity 
that she almost breathed the breath of 
life into Mr. Belasco’s magnificently 
decorated dry bones. Miss Marie Lohr 
does not do that. But she acts charm- 


REFLECTION : A study of Mme. Karina, the 
famous dancer from Denmark, who 
has been appearing at the Coliseum. 





Dover Street. 








ingly and she looks bewitching—and 


eve and not to the mind, that is all 
that really matters. 


ENGLISH AT LAST 


ITIS pleasant to turn from theatricali- 
ties of American origin to the revival 
of an English comedy with genuine ar- 
tistic value. Mr. Haddon Chambers’s 
The Tyranny of Tears is a play that in 
an intelligently-run repertory theatre 
would be acted at least three 
times a month. Its motive is 
human and real—a man en- 
slaved by his wife’s easy, selfish 
tears. Its construction is su- 
premely deft. Its dialogue is 
appropriate and sometimes 
witty. Its characterisation is 
full of observation and know- 
ledge. Mr. Haddon Chambers 
has never done anything half 
so well. He is indeed one of 
those men who for some queer 
reason rarely gives the world 
his best. But The Tyranny of 
Tears has few if any equals 
among the comedies of the last 
twenty years. 


A SounD COMEDY AND A 
Goop CAST 


REAL FLESH-AND-BLOOD 
plays almost invariably inspire 
the actors. Miss Mary Moore 
was admirable as the weeping 
heroine when the play was 
produced at the Criterion, and 
Sir Charles Wyndham played 
the husband with all his char- 
acteristic distinction. Miss 
Ethel Irving is a stronger and 


“ DIPLOMACY”: 


Miss Marie Doro, who re- 
cently played before the 
King at Windsor in 
Sardou’s famous play. 
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as the play primarily appeals to the 
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more versatile actress than Miss Moore, 
and she is excellent in the revival at the 
Comedy, though perhaps she does not 
succeed in making the audience realise 
how hateful is the tyranny of the 
weak over the strong—a thousand times 
worse, by the way, than the tyranny 
of the strong over the weak. Mr. Robert 
Lorraine, an actor with many of Sir 
Charles Wyndham’s characteristics, Miss 
Evelyn D’Alroy and Mr. Fred Kerr and 
Mr. Alfred Bishop in their original parts 
help to make the revival delightful. 
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MEDIAVAL DEVOTION: 





Miss Annie Sacker as Venetia in “‘ The Story of the 


e’s Theatre. 
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Rosary,” the popular drama at the Prin 
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tress in America, seen in London in ‘‘ Broadway Jones.” 
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Bassano. 


GRAVITY 


(FOR ONCE): Miss Luiu Valli on tour 


in ‘‘Keep Smiling.” 


The Tyranny of Tears is English and 
it is real. 


A DELIGHTFUL DANCER 


ONE OF the most charming “ turns ” 
that the management of the Coliseum 
has presented for a long while was 
supplied by the performance of Madame 
Karina, the Danish premiére danseuse, 
who captivated audiences by her pretti- 
ness, grace and skill. “‘ Captivated ” 
is here used advisedly and not as a 
critic’s cliché. Madame Karina is not 
Pavlova. In ‘‘ The Colour of Life,” 
described as a ‘‘ dance poem,”’ she chose 
the most conventional mode of her art 
for the expression of the gamut of 
human feelings—from the awakening of 
Love, through Passion and Jealousy, 
to Triumph—and, superbly mistress of 
her technique, she satisfied entirely in 
every motion and gesture which can 
convey innocence, coquetry, shyness, 
even wilful naughtiness or a child’s 
overwhelming but short-lived sorrow. 
It was in what should have been the 
tense passages that the illusion seemed 
to slacken. There were no moments of 
abandonment ; we were never carried 
out of ourselves. It is impossible to 
believe that Karina could feel the 
sorrow that leaves traces in passing: 
such grief would crush her and leave no 
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power of expression. She is like Lan- 
dor’s lanthe : 


From you, Ianthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples down a sunny river ; 


Your pleasures spring like daisies in the 
grass, 

Cut down, and up again as blythe as ever. 

Karina does not in fact so much 


“express ’’ feelings or emotion as show 
us her charming self. In joy it is like 
watching a beautiful butterfly; in 
sorrow like an April shower of rain with 
the sun close by watching his chance to 
come out again : in any case a spectacle 
of great charm and loveliness and one 
to be remembered. 


WHAT DOES MR. ZANGWILL MEAN ? 


ALL THESIS plays are apt to bore 
everyone who does not start with an 
interest in the subject, and when the 
artist preaches it is terribly difficult for 
him to remain an artist. Methinks Mr. 
Zangwill in The Melting-Pot protests 
too much. Moreover he is not quite 
clear. Does he believe that the Jew will 
maintain his racial existence, or that 
by intermarriage he will become ab- 
sorbed in the people among whom he 
lives. That is undoubtedly what is 
happening in England and America, 
and this growing absorption makes the 
dreams of the Zionists—mere dreams. 
David Quixano, the Jewish hero of 
The Melting-Pot, isplayed at the Queen’s 
by Mr. Walker Whiteside, an American 
actor with not a little personality and 
skill, and the whole performance is very 
moving and interesting. But it is far 
from being what a weekly review has 
declared it to be, “‘ one of the greatest 
dramatic productions of our age.” 


MusIcAL COMEDY, THE LAstT PHASE 
AFTER THE GIRL at the Gaiety is 


clumsily labelled “a revusical comedy,” 
but it is the old mixture of song and 
dance, and pretty girls in pretty frocks 
and amusing comedians, and general 
inconsequence and _ light-heartedness. 
Mr. Paul Rubens has written the book 
and the music. Neither are frantically 
clever, but they serve well enough. 
The late Mrs. Craigie once wrote an 
article suggesting the genuine artistic 
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possibilities of musical comedy, but 
alas and alack! these possibilities are 
still hidden somewhere 
or the other from the 
musical-comedy writers. 

The Gaiety company is 
partly American. Mr. 
Lew Hearn is a funny 
man with many limita- 
tions, and his compatriot 
Miss Muriel Hudson is 
quite a nice singer. Mr. 
Clifton Crawford is Coyn- 
ish, but not as attractive 


as Mr. Joseph Coyne 
himself. Mlle. Gau- 
mont from Paris is 


immensely amus- 
ing, but the 
honours fall 

to Eng- 
land, to 


THE SPIRIT OF 
LAUGHTER: 


Miss Shirley Kellogg in 
the Hippodrome Revue. 


the Gaiety’s new leading lady, Miss 
Isobel Elsom, and to clever, dainty Miss 
Ethel Lawson. There seemed something 
lacking in the production on the first 
night—perhaps this indefinable some- 
thing was the influence of Mr. George 
Edwardes, a showman of genius, who 
was too ill to be present at the re- 
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Banfield 


Foulsham & 


hearsals, but who will, I understand, 
at the head of things again. 
After the Girl will of course be a success. 
That is the tradition of the Gaiety. 


soon be 


THE PASSING OF THE TIVOLI 
THE CLOSING of the old Tivoli is a 
reminder that the day of the flaxen- 








A MATTER OF A PINION: 





Hoppé. 


Mr. Donald Calthrop, who plays Puck in Mr. 
Barker’s version of ‘*A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream” at 


the Savoy, is denied wings, 


which we here considerately supply. 


haired serio and the red-nosed comedian 
whom we loved in our youth has gone 
for ever. The new variety theatre is 
devoted to revues and sketches, and the 
single-turn performer is, according to 
Mr. Gus Elen, having a bad time. But 
all the art and skill of the music-hall 
belonged to the single turn. Albert 
Chevalier, Eugene Stratton, Dan Leno, 
George Robey, Harry Lauder, Marie 
Lloyd, Vesta Victoria and a host of 
others were and are individualities, and 
in some cases exceedingly clever mimics. 
There was a genuine music-hall art, 
but it is passing away with the Tivoli. 
Mr. BARKER AND THE BARD 
MR. GRANVILLE BARKER split 
London into two camps again with his 
production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at the Savoy Theatre. To my 
mind, it showed this astonishing mef- 
teur-en-scéne at his best and at his 
worst. When he did not give one the 
idea of trying to shock the old-fashioned 





he gave us glimpses of rare beauty. But 
there is one good way of deciding whether 
this is the right way to present Shakes- 
peare or whether Sir Herbert Tree’s way 
is the right one. Of which would you 
tire first 2? Supposing that Mr. Barker 
gave a whole series of Shakespearean re- 
vivals in this spirit, would they con- 
tinue to please, or to irritate, when the 
novelty wore off ? This is adding some- 
thing to Shakespeare in the way of 
adornment expressive of the personality 
of the producer. Sir Herbert’s is the 
naturalistic method, informed by ex- 
quisite fancy and taste. A glade, to 
Sir Herbert, is a glade, a tree a tree; 
a pool of water a pool of water. To 
Mr. Barker they are all something quite 
different. 

Among a cast of great excellence, Miss 
Lillah McCarthy as Helena, Miss Laura 
Cowie as Hermia, Mr. Neilson-Terry as 
Oberon, Mr. Donald Calthrop as Puck, 
and Mr. Nigel Playfair as Bottom, were 
particularly delectable. 
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THE STILLERD 
BY H. M. CROSS 


LAAS went and fetched his cap. 
“ But these flowers,”’ said he, 


“are already drooping. Where 


” 


didst thou get them, Nina ? 

Nina laughed, half blushing. ‘“‘ Art 
thou not my errand-boy, and young ? 
Run, then, upon my mission. Thou art 
not yet my lover.”’ 

“No! But one day I will be! Listen, 
Nina. Thou art not the only one that 
lovest power. I will take the flowers, 
but hear me first. Thou knowest the 
fighting ground between us boys of the 
Burgher School and those of the Gym- 
nasium? Yesterday I was mending our 
fortress there with broken pine-boughs, 
not noticing the coming storm. Sud- 
denly I heard a voice. I kept very still. 
Was it, I thought, a Gymnasiast, or a 
keeper? Then I heard the voice of 
Jaap Bramsen, the poacher, and thine 
own. I heard thee laugh. Both of you 
stood one moment quite near the for- 
tress where I was. I heard him panting 


36 


‘ What 
And 
thou didst answer, ‘I will show thee 


sorrow. 
he said. 


with anger, or with 
wilt thou do, Nina? 


by and by.’ And he was angry and 
thou didst laugh—and then thou saidst, 
‘I will take the flowers, not for myself, 
but for Katerina at the school. She 
has such love for them.’ And then— 
then Bramsen said, ‘ So it is the Stillerd 





-thou, who lovest me, shalt marry for 


’ 


his gold?’ And thou didst laugh a 
little laugh, and say, ‘ Thou art over 
hasty, Jaap. But—he is a careful man, 
and not—not a poacher. And loves me 
better than thou.’ And with that he 
strode off in great anger, calling over 
his shoulder, ‘ Thou shalt never wed the 
Stillerd. Thou shalt see!’ ” 
“Thou heard’st all this?” 
claimed Nina with dilated eyes. 

‘“‘ That is all I heard,’ was the boy’s 
reply, ‘“‘ but I know more... . I know 
thy mother’s scheme . . . and thine.”’ 

Nina Jansen caught him by the arm. 
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“What say’st thou, Claas? What 
scheme is this ? ”’ 

“ Nay, it is nothing,” said the boy; 
“T bide my time! ”’ 

“Claas, thou shalt speak. I must 
know what is thy foolish thought, or 
thou wilt prattle and spoil all.” 

“T was thinking of the Stillerd.”’ 

“ Jans Hillebroek ? ’ 

“Thesame. He is quiet and solitary. 
None know him or his ways. Some 
say he has raked together a heap of 
gold. But, as for me, I never saw him. 
Yet this I know—that thou shalt never 
marry him.”’ 

“And who 
marrying ? ”’ 

“Thy mother, nodding in her gold- 
cap.”’ 

““ And no one else ? ’ 

“No. But the Stillerd is evil. Be- 
sides, what is gold? Wait for me, Nina ; 
I shall soon be tall.”’ 

“ Knowest thou if Jaap Bramsen 
has heard aught of this ? ”’ 


has talked about my 


“I know not. Why? Wouldest 
thou marry him? ”’ 

“Marry him! Ha! ha! It is all 
marrying with thee to-day. No, no! 


Hillebroek is rich, I tell thee, Claas, and 
the mother wishes it, butI...1...” 

Claas looked at her with eager eyes. 
“He isa bad man, Nina,” he said— 
“folks say so.” 

‘““T shall know better when I marry 
him,’’ was the girl’s response. ‘‘ Come 
now to the garden and I will put a 
little spray of monk’s-hood with this 


lilac. Then remember again, after thy 
talking. Thou art Nina’s servant, and 


Nina forbids thy silly tongue be over- 
bold.”’ 

Out into the garden that lay beside 
the house they went together. Nina 
cut a flower or two and put them loosely 


with the others. Then, as her little 
comrade started from the gate, she 


called to him, and said, ‘‘ Claas, it was 
Jaap Bramsen gave me those.” 

“Ah! That is what I heard thee 
speak of. Nina, thou carest not to keep 
them then.” 

“No, nor care I much if Katerina 
gets them, save that it is a feast day, 
and she is fond of flowers..’’ 


“As they are Jaap’s,”’ said Claas, 
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“T warn. thee I may drop them on the 
way. I love not Jaap.” 

“And if thou dost——! 
care not. Get thee gone!’ 

Little Claas tramped off down the 
road, bearing the flowers with strange 
thoughts in his mind. Why should he 
take a poacher’s flowers to Katerina ? 
Whynot throw them away and bring her 
fresh and fair ones from the garden ? 
Then he thought how beautiful Nina 
was, and how he loved her. And he 
determined to save a great large sum 
some day, larger than Hillebroek’s, 
and marry Nina. He knew Nina and 
her mother were fond of money. He 
must be very rich some day, and buy 
Tante a new gold-cap more glorious 
than any in Holland. He would not 
then be Nina’s errand-boy and slave. 
He would be her lord and prince. 

Suddenly thé merry shouts of chil- 
dren broke upon his ear. ‘“ A drunken 
man! A drunken man!” was their 
cry amid peals of laughter. Turning a 
corner of the road by the canal, he saw 
a group of children pausing on their 
way to school around a sprawling figure 
stretched face downwards, half on 
and half beside the path, a grotesque, 
helpless figure of a man. 

The children began to dance round 
him. Every moment he might wake 
and run at them. What an amusing 
figure he presented! None of them 
could imagine who it could be. He was 
so muddy and so wet. They were in no 
hurry to get to school, and here was 
unexpected fun. They called on Claas 
tosee. Then little Sophie Vinkens threw 
a flower at him from the bunch she was 
carrying to school. Little Clara Storm 
followed suit. And soon a little shower 
of blooms was on him. Claas was as 
interested as the rest. Besides, here 
was the solution about the flowers. 
He would throw the poacher’s lilac on 
the sleeping drunkard and carry on the 
rest to Katerina. ‘‘ Now,” cried the 
children, ‘‘ one turn more! Join hands, 
and sing!” 

Suddenly two tall figures are seen 
approaching. Mynheer Bronwers and 
—heavens ! It is the village policeman ! 
The song and dance abruptly cease, but 
the flowers remain as they have fallen. 


Well, I 
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The children stand, inquisitively, aside. 
Policeman Bronsen bends over the 
prostrate form. His head is raised. 
Heavens, what a grin! Or is it a stain 
of mud? Mud! Is it mud? The cap 
falls off. With a thud the figure is rolled 
upon its back, and then—my God !— 
what a calamity, never to be forgotten ! 
Clothing disarranged, mud, leaves, dirt, 
stain of falling, but chiefly and most ap- 
parent, everywhere, blood. Cuts, hacks, 
red fissures in the flesh. Ghastly, hor- 
rible ! And to crown the horror, a dead 
grin in the mouth, and fear in the start- 
ing eyes. Oh, what a resting place for 
flowers ! 

“ See,”’ said the policeman, “‘ he had 
crawled, wounded, from the wood 
yonder! You can track it by those 
drops of blood! Phew! What an 
agony! His hands are hacked and 
hacked again!” 

And this is the Stillerd, Stillerd Hille- 
broek, whose ways were so unknown, 
who lived a silent, mysterious, solitary 
life, and who, they said, was rich ! 

The children have all gone now, save 
little Claas, Sophie Vinkens had run off 
screaming, and the others had followed 
trembling and im tears. Little Claas 
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lingers, fascinated by the sight. Then he, 
too, turns abruptly and hurries home, 
his errand forgotten in the recent horror. 

There is Nina in the garden amid the 
rhododendra and the mignonette. She 
sees him coming. “ Ah! little Claas,” 
she cries, “‘ back again so soon? But 
not too soon. For, see, I have been 
thinking. I have changed my mind. I 
was mistaken. I know now whom I love. 


It is not Stillerd Hillebroek. I will 
whisper it. Come here! See! It is— 
Jaap Bramsen. Ah! I have—but what 





is it, Claas? Why, thou art white, and 
all of a tremble! What didst thou with 
the flowers ? ”’ 

“O Nina, we thought him drunk— 
and we danced round him—and threw 
flowers on him. Thy Jaap’s lilacs too ! 
All the while ’’—the boy’s face quivered 
“all the while he was lying dead— 





dead, cut, all blood, all——’”’ 
“Who ? Who? ” 
“Who? The Stillerd Hillebroek. 


Did I not say ?”’ 

Then from the little garden by the 
canal side rose a sudden shriek which 
ended inamoan. ‘“ O Jaap!—Jaap!”’ 
the girl cried, and fell forward in a 
swoon, 


H. M. C, 


WHAT HAPPENED 
BY CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 


HEY met. 
It is said that Destiny has 
a hand in all meetings and 


partings, it is also said that 
Destiny is but another name for the will 
of God ; then the God who willed their 
meeting was the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, pitiless, ironical, cruel and unrea- 
soningly savage. 

They had no right to meet. 

She came into his surgery one even- 
ing. The last patient had just slammed 
the outer door and he was making his 
day’s entries. 

He looked up and saw her standing 
before him, lean and angular, flat- 
breasted and serene. ‘‘ Well, nurse ? ” 
he said sharply. 

“The Jones baby is dead.” 





“It should have died before. There 
is something wrong with our system of 
life, of morality. Why should we put 
brandy on the end of a feather and. . .”’ 

‘“‘ Anyway the baby is dead,”’ she said. 

She was always like that, quiet, 
matter-of-fact, accepting things as they 
came and dealing with them efficiently. 
Her efficiency was like a cool, slender 
hand laid on his hot head. 

‘“‘ Sit down,”’ he commanded abruptly. 
“You're the new nurse ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

““You’re comfortable 
are?” 

“Not very. 
drinks. She smells like it. 
move if so.”’ 

‘““ Morality ? ”’ 


where you 


I think my landlady 
I shall 
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“No, it’s objectionable. One never 
gets one’s meals punctually.” 

Her smile was pleasant. She looked 
at him as a mother sometimes looks at 
the baby she’s putting to bed. It was 
that sort of kind, detached smile. 

“* You’re about done, doctor.” 

“Tam.” 

“Then go home and go to bed.” 

Her practical commonsense dragged 
his overworked, introspective, neurotic 
brain into the sunlight and dusted it ; he 
could almost feel the process. She 
made him normal instead of the dreamer 
poet which Fate, in freakish mood, had 
created him. 

“TIT... I’m a rum fellow. I’m 
always ranting and raving and ques- 
tioning the Unknown. We’re worms. 
I’m not sure we’re here at all really. 
When you think of the inside of a cry- 
stal, nurse, a minute crystal, peak upon 
peak of dazzling splendour that you can 
balance on your nail ! Imagine the work 
that goes to it ! Would the big God they 
pray to at the church round the corner 
in their odd moments bother to make a 
thing like that ? All sorts of questions, 
queries, doubts—my brains are always 
asking them, probing and searching 
fruitlessly.” 

Her bright, intelligent eyes wandered 
round the room. He knew that she 
saw the dust and chaos on the top of 
his desk, just as she saw the dust and 
chaos in his tired brain. 

““T used to be like that,” she said. 

“Did it hurt?” 

“I suffered acutely.” 

“What did you do for it?” he 
queried whimsically. 

“T taught myself to be pleasantly 
ordinary in mind, to see the puddle and 
not the stars reflected in it. It’s the 
only way to be happy . . . and keep 
your feet dry.” 

“Tsn’t it worth wet feet, to see the 
stars ?”’ 

“T used to think it was, doctor. I 
don’t now.” 

He knew then gloriously, unmistak- 
ably, almost unbelieving, that they 
were going to understand each other. 

She held out her hand. ‘ Good 
night, doctor. I thought I’d better 
notify.” 
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“‘ Quite right.” 
‘““T should have some hot rum and 
water, with lemon in it, to-night.” 

““T will. Nurse - ms 
twinkled. 

But she refused to be drawn off the 
road she had set herself to walk, the 
road where there were puddles and no 
stars. ‘“‘ Really hot, mind.” 

“ Really hot,’’ he echoed cheerfully. 

That was the manner in which they 
found each other’s souls, if there are 
such things ; if not, it was the manner in 
which they first grew to need each 
other. 

Days passed in that smoky, filthy 
Northern town, days of births and 
deaths, cameos of suffering which made 
him grey and wretched, and left un- 
stirred her kind, grave, level-headedness. 

Weeks swept by sluggishly, and her 
blue cloak grew brown at the hem 
where Northern mud caked thickly, her 
shabby shoes turned over with the con- 
stant hourly pilgrimage from cottage 
to cottage. 

There was no romanticism in her, 
little sentiment ; plain, beautiful com- 
monsense of her own grafting and 
rearing. 

“Tt’s no good,” she told him. ‘‘ You’re 
here, you know ; you've got a house to 
live in and food to eat. What is the 
good of wondering why? There is no 
one to answer you, and in time the con- 
stant questioning upsets your nerves 
and ruins your digestion. It isn’t 
normal.” 

“T have been reading Shelley.” 

‘“You’re young for your age. I ex 
hausted him when I was twenty.” 

“ He’s wonderful.” 

“ He isn’t Life as it is, or as it has got 
to be lived.” 

“What is Life, nurse ? ” 

“Bread and butter and tea, warm 
underclothes, a few pleasures, some 
duties, and the rent collector . . . and 
an old mother.” 

“T didn’t know.’ 

“Why should you ? There is a sister 
to be thought of too, a consumptive.” 

“And you. 9 

““ Of course. 
pounds a year between them. 
pretty pinch for me sometimes.” 


eyes 


, 


They’ve only fifty-two 
It’s a 
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*You’re wonderful ! ” 

‘* Oh, no, I’m not, doctor! There’s a 
sort of instinct in us all that prevents 
us sending aged relatives and weakling 
sisters to the workhouse. I don’t like 
keeping them on my money, but I can’t 
help it. Don’t make a heroine of me. 
I’d let the nation look after them ; it’s 
not what other people would think of 
me, it is what I should think of myself 
that makes a coward of me.” Then 
suddenly she swung round on him with 
a rare lifting of that impenetrable veil 
of commonsense. “I will NoT be 
wheedled into seeing things as they 
would be if you and your kind had your 
way. I will see things as they are.” 

“You're bitter.” 

“No, I am not. That’s just where 
you are wrong. It is not bitterness to 
see things clearly and sanely, stripped 
of all sentiment and false glamour. I 
grant you it makes life easier to delude 
yourself, but you suffer for it in the 
end. It isn’t the things you SEE coming 
that cause the accident, it is the thing 
that comes upon you unawares.” 

Curiously enough he never told her 
she was the one woman in the world 
for him. 

He knew she knew. 

Months drifted by. 

In the North there is no money to be 
made in medicine; there is none there 
tomake. There is hard, interesting work 
to be done among hard, interesting 
people. 

The doctor was poor, he was thirty- 
eight, and there was every prospect that 
he would remain poor—people of his 
temperament are apt to. He knew 
that. She knew it. 

“ You’re that sort,” she told him, and 
it was a compliment her nature paid 
to his. 

He satisfied her most completely and 
wonderfully ; she mothered him. Some- 
thing in his restless, brooding tempera- 
ment called out the maternal strength 
and tenderness of hers. Where another 
woman would have given him passion, 
she gave him her cheery commonsense, 
and knew it to be the greater gift. 

He clung to her, yet he was not a 
weak man, and in the contact he found 
courage, and even optimism. 
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He looked up one afternoon in the 
surgery and found her sitting on the 
patient’s chair watching him curiously. 
“You look worried,” he said quietly. 

“T am. I heard from mother by 
the one o'clock post. Lina is worse 
and mother is nervous.’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, not quite.’ 

The little silence mirrored their per- 
fect understanding of each other. When 
he spoke again his voice was charged 
with the peace and satisfaction her 
presence always brought him. 

“ What is the other ? ’ 

“ Did I ever tell you I was engaged ? ”’ 

“No.” His voice was curiously un- 
moved. It was so obvious, almost 
from the moment of their first meeting, 
that they belonged to each other, that 
it seemed almost farcical to think of 
any other man in connection with her. 

“T am.” 

* Well ? ” 

“TI should have liked to marry you. 
You know that, but I am going to 
marry the other man because he has a 
home for me in California and I have 
obtained his permission to take Lina 
and mother over there with me. He’s 
a fool. Mother will make trouble be- 
tween us. She’s that sort. I never 
thought he’d saddle himself with them, 
but I made it a condition.” 

“I ose.” 

“T’ve been looking at things from 
the commonsense standpoint. You'll 
always be poor, however hard you work 
—up here. You haven’t the money to 
buy a practice anywhere else, and you 
are thirty-eight and I am thirty-five. 
We're getting on, you know.” 

Silence. 

“T could marry you . but I 
should be a fool to do it. I gave up 
being a fool when I made friends with 
Reality. I might go on working after 
marriage, of course, but if I worked at 
the pressure I am working now I should 
have a nervous breakdown, and that 
would be expensive. There are days 
when I could swear if a little thing goes 
wrong, swear horribly and hideously. 
It’s a bad sign.” 

“It’s a bad sign,” he echoed. 
“‘I probably shouldn’t go on with 
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my work, you wouldn’t let me, but 
there would always be mother and 
Lina on your shoulders and appear- 
ances to keep up. Should we be as 
fond of each other at the end of two 
years of that sort of thing as we are 
to-day ? With mother and Lina in the 
background, remember, and money 
going out for them week after week ? ” 

He looked out at the row of houses 
opposite and loathed them with a 
bitter, helpless loathing. A female 
with her hair in crackers opened the 
door and peered out at the filthy mud 
and drizzle. He loathed her too, for 
her ugliness. 

““T owe Lina’s doctor a lot as it is. 
The man I am going to marry is going 
to pay that bill, and our three first-class 
fares out to California. I shall have a 
nice home of myown! You can’t con- 
ceive what that means to a woman of 
thirty-five who has lived in lodgings 
for fifteen years. I shall do no more 
nursing of dirty people in filthy homes. 
Mother and Lina are to have a house 
near us. He will pay everything for 
them, and probably not mind it for the 
first two or three years.”’ 

“Yours is a marvellous creed,” he 
applauded bitterly. 

“It’s the easiest. Don’t think I 
haven’t threshed things out. I have. 
Answer just this: if you work yourself 
into neuritis, howlong would it be before 
you dared think of marrying mother 
and Lina and me?” 

“Five, perhaps six years.” 

“More! Meanwhile I keep mother 
and Lina, always with the fear at the 
back of my mind that something may 
happen to mother, and Lina have to go 
into a nursing home. Every time I 
want anything the vision of 
mother and Lina! Every time I want 
to see anything or go anywhere 
the spectre of my responsibilities to bar 
the way. I HATE them sometimes ! 
Why should I slave and deny myself 
the things that other women have, for 
them ? Wuy?” 

“And what of me? ” 

“You will go on working here ; after 
a few years you will cease to be 
foolish and probe life, you will be- 
come a machine, working from day to 
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day, mechanically. You may even 
marry. 

He shook his head. 

“You think so now. I hate to be 
poetic, but there is no sting or wound 
in life that time doesn’t heal. I can 
only express it like that. I’m not hard, 
I’m not even a curious specimen of my 
sex; I’ve simply done with Romance 
and Idealism, and looked at things as 
they are, as they must be.” 

“Your philosophy is astounding.” 

“Tt isn’t. I’d work my fingers to 
the bone for you, I’d get a bent back 
and dyspepsia cheerfully . if I was 
the fool I was once. I love you now, 
but I know that time will lessen the 
value of love and enhance the charm of a 
good bed, good food, and servants to 
bully and chivvy.” 

A door in the row of drab houses 
opposite opened and the woman he had 
seen before came out; a shawl was 
thrown over her curl papers and she 
carried a white jug. 

“It’s Lina and your mother and 
YOURSELF that stops me, otherwise 
Good God! ”’ 

His voice struck the note they had 
both avoided. At the sound of it they 
rose, both white, both steady-eyed. 

“You’reright. Everything you say is 
right. Hecan give youeverything. With 
me it would only be a hideous struggle.” 

“You’ve seen the struggle going on 
in the homes here. Ours would be just 
like that, if we married, only worse, 
much worse, because that terrible class 
instinct, sense of decency, filial affec- 
tion I don’t know what to call 
it... would keep us from sending 
mother and Lina to the union, and 
there would be professional appearances 
to keep up, petty lies to live.” 

“Well?” he said. 

Their eyes met, steadily. 

His hand went out to her. 

‘‘ Don’t kiss me,’’ she breathed. 

“Why not?” 

After a long, long time came her low, 
hushed answer. ‘“‘ Because if you kiss 
me I shall. . . STAY.” 

“You would ? ” 

“T should.”’ 

““ Then Go . 

“* Listen.”’ 





. how.” 
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“ When do you contemplate sailing?” 

“T go to town to-night, if I go; we 
stay at an hotel, an expensive one, the 
three of us ; he pays, until we sail next 
week. . «1 1 g0. 

“You are going: 
know your writing. 
letter up.” 

He wanted her. He realised the 
immensity of his need for her. All she 
represented to him flashed before his 
eyes ; it made him sick with fear of the 
to-morrows. 


Don’t write. I 
I shall tear your 


She turned towards the door. “‘ It 
it’s wiser.” 
“Of course.’”’ There was no flexi- 
bility, no hesitation, in his voice. 
Her hand was on the door. “It 


could only have been grinding and 
grey . . . for us both.” 

“ That’s all.” 

He stood very still, his hand clenched 
on his desk. 

She was back at his side again. 
“ Kiss me!” she breathed fiercely— 
* kiss me! ”’ 

He had never seen her face like that, 
her eyes, her moist red mouth. He 
had never realised how passionately he 
desired her. 
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“ Kiss me!” she said again—“ kiss 
me!” 

He did not know that it was sacrifice. 
Not for her, genteel poverty, soyl-sicken- 
ing make-believe, greyness and drab- 
ness. It must not be. 

“ Dear... kiss me!’ 

It was all so extraordinarily simple. 
It almost amused him by its simplicity. 
He must see that she had the pleasant 
things of life, this foolish, weak, most 
glorious woman that he wanted; he 
didn’t come into the scheme at all, 
neither did Lina, or her mother. She 
filled the picture. He saw only her 
future. 

He took her by the shoulders. 

She whimpered a little at his touch 
and it gave him a queer, glad courage. 

Very gently, forcefully, he pushed her 
towards the door. ‘‘ Good-bye, dear,”’ 
he said, and shut it upon her. 

Was it years he stood with his back 
against it ? 

He heard her move. 

He heard her pause, and his heart 
stood still. 

He saw her pass his window, hurry- 
ing a little, her head bent. 

She was gone. 


c. ps. 


RECONCILIATION 
BY ROBERT GIBB 


LL the world north of Padding- 

ton knows him as “‘ Chawlie.”’ 

He is “ Chawlie ” to the bio- 

scope man from the little 
picture-house round the corner; he is 
‘“ Chawlie ’’ to Kate and Sarah, a jolly 
couple who fill up their evenings as 
dressers at the Imperial Theatre of 
Varieties. Taxis, flying townwards like 
uncontrollable bodies in the heavens, 
pause in their orbits and disgorge 
thirsty drivers, to whom our coffee- 
stall keeper soon becomes “‘ Chawlie ”’ ; 
and even policemen so far unbend as 
to say “‘Cup o’ corfee, Chawlie,”’ if 
the sergeant is past. And then there 


are a host of uslesser people, whocherish 
much hidden affection for ‘‘ Chawlie 
Of course, 


” 


and his excellent coffee. 





we have to be very casual in front of 
him, for the dear old fellow with the 
brindled whiskers hates a show of 
feeling. 

He is an entirely self-made man in 
the ordinary sense of that horrible 
term. The story of his success will, 
however, be worth telling one day— 
from his triumphant but penniless 
arrival in London on a fine April day, 
forty-two years ago, via the Edgware 
Road, right up to the moment when he 
was able to put his own pony into the 
shafts of his own stall, and drive it 
jauntily along the streets of North 
Paddington to his own special stance. 
Truly a golden moment, snatched from 
eternity. 

Only one stubborn cloud had dulled 
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the sunshine of his prosperity, due to 
the fact that before he became the pro- 
prietor of a coffee-stall, ‘‘ Chawlie ”’ 
owned a family ; not a large family, as 
such thitigs used to be reckoned—only 
seven, to be precise—but still, a spirited 
one. ‘“‘ Chawlie’s”’ eldest boy cele- 
brated a comparatively early birthday 
by being married to one Flossie Smith, 
then associated with the management 
of the “‘ Cap and Bells”’ in the Euston 
Road, and the aforementioned cloud 
was the regrettable, but, I fear, inevit- 
able result of “‘ Chawlie”’ getting to 
hear about it. You see, Flossie’s repu- 
tation was that of a “card.” The 
father raged, the son scowled. Words 
grew heated, and the lad suddenly 
found his attention directed to the 
front door, symbolically wide open. 
‘“ Chawles ”’ left the house. 

That was years ago. ‘‘ Chawlie”’ 
has gone on and prospered, but it was 
impossible not to see that he felt a 
little ashamed of the estrangement 
with his eldest boy. And it is due to 
the reader to tell him at once that that 
state of things no longer prevails. If 
you will believe me, the humble 
chronicler, a reconciliation has taken 
place. ‘‘Chawlie’”’ and “ Chawles’ 
are reconciled! And Flossie too! 
Great, we call it ! 

It happened last Sunday night, under 
a sky of velvet blue, peppered with 
green stars. Walking along past the 
Flats, with only one possible objective, 
I overtook a little family—father, 
mother, boy and girl—bent on that 
kind of unusual Sunday evening ex- 
cursion which is so easily recognisable. 
They were an undistinguished quartette. 

I saw them next as I dallied with a 
second cup of ‘‘ Chawlie’s’” brew, and 
this time out of the corner of a roving 
eye. They were standing up the street, 
evidently rooted in uncertainty. Pre- 
sently the boy was seen to leave the 
group, and patter with obedient steps 
towards the coffee-stall. “Cup o’ 
coffy, an’ please, my name’s Chawlie,”’ 
he intimated. 

This singular mixture of business 
and gossip arrested the elder ‘‘ Chawlie ”’ 
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in the act of drying asaucer. ‘“‘ Ho, ho, 
me hearty,” said he, “ an’ very nice 
too!” 

Then he looked closer, and finally 
strained the possibilities of safety by 
leaning right over the counter, peering 
into the child’s features. 

“’Oo sent yer ?’”’ he asked. 

““ Me dad,” said the boy, with a quick 
nod towards the group on the pave- 
ment’s edge, all poised in expectancy 
under the white light of an arc-lamp. 

““He did, did he?” muttered 
“ Chawlie,” thinking hard. “ Well, 
you cut along, young Chawlie, an’ arst 
him to be good enough to step this wye.”’ 

The boy scuttled off. 

“ Chawlie ’”’ looked rather abstract- 
edly at me as he murmured, “ Ma 
eldest boy come back to see his ol’ 
father.”’ 

He dried the saucer vigorously. 

The quartette approached, and 
“Chawlie”’ received them _placidly 
enough. ‘‘ How do, Chawles,”’ he cried, 
after all these years ; “‘ this the missis ? 
Two fine kids, them. Corfee ? ” 

It was scarcely a momentary pause 
he made, with his hand on the tap of 
the urn. Then the bubbling brown 
liquid filled up the cup, and another, 
and two more after that. Plates piled 
with wonderful pastries were set out, 
some encased in iced sugar, and some 
in round streaked rolls. Shyly at first, 
but with gradually expiring reluctance, 
the family stretched out their hands, 
and the Feast of Reconciliation began. 

From time to time in the intervals of 
business “‘ Chawlie’’ looked towards 
them with a slight, pleased, intimate 
smile. ‘‘ Doin’ yerselves a bit o’ good, 
ain’t yer?”’’ he remarked more than 
once. 

At length the family prepared to 
move homewards. The children were 
becoming fretful. 

“ G’night, father,” said “‘ Chawles,”’ 
and ‘‘ Goo’ night,” said Flossie, with 
one of her ample smiles. 

“ G’night, boy; g’night, all; thank 
ye,” said ‘‘ Chawlie.”’ 

It was his customary benediction. 
The reconciliation was complete. 
R. 
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IN THE BONNET 





WHY CRAZES ARE SO CALLED—IF ONLY WE COULD CONVERT THE WORLD!—THE 
UBIQUITY OF FADDISTS—NOT ABSOLUTE LUNATICS—A WAY TO HARDEN ONE'S 
HOBBY—THE BELIEF THAT LEARNING IS HAPPINESS—THE MANIA AS DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM THE CRAZE—AN INSTANCE OF THE LATTER—THE IMPORTANCE 
OF WEALTH AND POSITION—ADOLPHUS AND HIS COUSIN—HOBBIES MAY BE 
RIDDEN TOO HARD—THEIR USE IN THE SOCIAL ECONOMY—SHOULD BARMAIDS 
BE ABOLISHED ?—THE MATTER OF THE DERBY DOG. 


ORD BACON, in the intervals 
of taking bribes, muddling 
philosophy, jeering at Galileo, 
and boiling down his English 

until it was as strong as an essence, 
was pleased to consider Death. He dis- 
_covered it to be the least of evils. 


IMILARLY, in the midst of a vast num- 
ber of less lucrative and less endur- 

ing occupations, I consider all that 
group of human habits called, m their 
various degrees and effects, Fads, 
Manias, Crazes, Hobbies and Special 
Subjects—and I discover them to be 
among the worst and among the best 


of things, according to the way 
are used. 


they 


OTE you, in the first place, that these 
Fads, Crazes, Manias, Hobbies and 

the rest, are only what they are because 
a few men pursue them. Any society, at 
any one time, has plenty of them ; but 
when they spread themselves all over 
a society, they are not called Fads, 
Crazes, Hobbies, Manias and so forth, 
but are, upon the contrary, the normal 
background against which eccentricities 
or private theories stand out. So witch- 
hunting under James I.; so fresh air 
and cold baths a few years ago. That 
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is the grand excuse for the Private 
Habit of Thought, the Private Con- 
viction, or the Private Appetite: that 
it may very well, if you have enough 
foundation for it and push it hard, 
burst through the barriers of convention 
and convert all your society. The 
knowledge that this possibility is always 
before them goads many lunatics in 
their futile furies, and condemns many 
an excited fool to cling to his exciting 
folly throughout a futile life. 


NEXT note you something else. If it 

were not for this natural instinct in 
every man to have his Fad or Hobby or 
Craze—and sometimes several together 
— if it were not something as native to 
man as budding is to branches, nothing 
would ever happen in human society. 
Five thousand eccentricities sprout up 
and are weeded out at last; but one 
survives by proving itself true, or by 
commending itself in the satisfaction of 
some need. 


ROM this should be excepted the 
plumb delusions. Though I know 
very well that any two men, taken at 
random, will quarrel over the definition 
of a delusion, and that in a thousand 
men taken at random you will find one or 
two to accept almost anything, however 
obviously or demonstrably false ; yet let 
us agree at the beginning of this that we 
must leave out the plumb delusions. 
They have not the dignity, nor the 
humour, nor even the vitality of the 
Craze, the Mania, the Hobby. If a 
man thinks himself a cart-horse, or be- 
lieves that he has control, as a voter, 
over the taxes he pays, you can leave 
him on one side. He does not belong to 
our fascinating subject. But just short 
of the plumb delusions there are, in a 
descending scale of enormity, the Crazes, 
the Manias, the Hobbies. 


HAVE often wished to write out, in 

pamphlet-form, a list of rules for 
Manias. They are few, useful and in- 
teresting. 

It seems to me that the most impor- 
tant rule in the government of a Mania 
is that its owner should keep it hardy 
by a perpetual cold douche of sense, and 
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of conflicting argument and opinion. 
Thus, if you hold the opinion that great 
wealth is a test of ability, keep your 
Mania going by continual admission of 
exceptions; get introduced to _half- 
wits who are the heirs of rich families ; 
tackle merchant princes now and then 
with simple points in economics. Dine 
with a captain of industry once a year— 
and sit him out. Take a long walk 
alone, from time to time, and consider 
how poor you are, and puzzle out how 
that fits in with your theory. Watch 
the process of your contemporaries as 
they become rich, and notice how 
exactly it resembles (in all its motives 
and actions down to the smallest de- 
tail !) the very same process by which 
they also become poor. In this way 
your Mania will remain a strong, ser- 
viceable thing, handy to your fist, and 
fit to be flourished in attack, or to hang 
easily on guard. But, if you coddle 
your Mania and shield it, the more you 
protect it from the rough truths of this 
world the more will it grow hugely 
beyond your power, until it becomes 
quite unworkable. .. . : And a little after 
that you will be locked up. 


KNEW a man once that had a very 

simple little, jolly little, reasonable 
little, well set-up and fresh little, 
healthy little Mania. It was to this 
effect : that learning to read and write 
made people happy. He divided coun- 
tries into literate and illiterate. He 
read and tabulated blue-books there- 
upon. This man was a merchant who 
slept in Surrey, but passed most of 
the week in London, buying things 
he never saw, and selling them again 
to other people before he had had pos- 
session of them. He could himself 
read and write. Most of what he read 
was tosh, and he wrote abominably. 
But still, he could read and write. 


ow because he never sloshed his 
Mania with cold water or took it 

out a-walk among the Realities, it got at 
last to be a sort of great waddling, ele- 
phantiasis Mania with no zip about it, 
and even those who once listened to 
him out of politeness would shut him 
up when he began on it. They thought 
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that a thing like that should be kept at 
home, or killed. He used to draw up 
reams of statistics showing how the 
more people could read and write the 
happier they were. He had them 
always ready. He would begin like 
this to some learned friend who had 
passed much of his life in Italy : 


“7 HAVE found out why the Italians 
are so wretched.” 

The friend would look up astonished, 
and then my Maniac would pull bits 
of paper from his pocket, showing that 
the percentage of people who read and 
write in Italy was smaller than the same 
percentage in Iceland. Iceland, he 
would always maintain, was the hap- 
piest or (as he put it) “ most pro- 
gressive ’’ country. Next after Iceland, 
Scotland; then Northern Germany ; 
then Switzerland; then England—and 
so on down the list. 

It was very simple. Before he was 
fifty he was working his Mania back- 
wards ; and instead of using it to prove 
that the proportion of illiteracy was a 
test of unhappiness (or, as he called 
it, ““ backwardness ”’), he was placidly 
running round in a circle and merely 
asserting that people were happy when- 
ever he found that they could read and 
write. 

Now that is not at all the way to 
treat the Mania heaven has given you. 
Keep your Mania fit. The penalty of 
not doing it is that people simply will 
not stand you. 





Bu after all, the Mania of this po- 

litical sort is the rarest in the family. 
I count the Craze, though but one degree 
more genial, to be still more genial, and 
the Craze connotes in its title the desire 
to be doing something. “‘ He has a 
craze for sanitation,”’ they say of some 
good man who spends his money in 
building and is a little touched in the 
head on this matter. Or again, of his 
sister, who is crazier still, ‘‘ She has a 
craze for good works ! ” 


Now the Craze, it seems to me, must 

always be treated as something 
that goes with one’s income. In this it 
differs from the Mania. The Craze will 
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lead you into grave trouble if you pursue 
it without regard to your income ; and 
even if you escape grave trouble it will 
prove vexatious to yourself in the long 
run, unless you take account of your 
position in society. 

Take, for example, this craze of doing 
good. Mary Bowring goes out and 
works hard among the poor. She visits 
one humble home after another, gives 
advice, shows them how to cook our 
delicious English dishes without money 

-for she is careful never to give any- 
thing in the way of money, but only 
tickets for useful things. 

Now this craze goes with Mary Bow- 
ring having her private income of 
{1,800 a year. She is also unmarried. 
But I will suppose Sarah Capp—a 
woman who goes out charring because 
her husband is bed-ridden and she has 
to support six children—to be afflicted 
with a similar craze, and I ask you what 
we should think of it ?) She turns up at 
Mary Bowring’s without being asked, 
not at the hour of day that suits Mary 
Bowring at all, but at the hour of the 
day that suits Sarah Capp, which is 
between half-past seven and eight in 
the morning. She goes into the said 
Bowring’s bedroom, lectures her gently 
on getting up so late, and turns Fido 
out of the room because he is unhealthy. 
She shuts the windows with a bang 
because she is sure that nothing’s worse 
than open windows in a house, and she 
strongly advises Mary to take a nip of 
something about ten o’clock as the best 
foundation for a happy day. 


you will see that this craze, most 
suitable to Mary Bowring, would 
in Sarah Capp be an impossible one— 
and that because it was not suited to 
the income of the person indulging it. 


Bt there is another rule besides in- 

come: you must consider aptitude, 
and what people think of you before 
you take your Craze out-of-doors with 
you and let it run about. 

For instance, I heard (though I did 
not see with my own eyes, for it was 
long ago) of a young clergyman who 
very properly desired the salvation of 
souls. He, therefore, stood outside 
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Tom Gate when all the procession of 
great beauty and happiness was on its 
way back from the Eights, in the 
Summer Term at Oxford, and he pre- 
sented to every young lady who passed 
in the crush with her brother a tract 
having outside it the picture of two 
animals, and underneath it, in large 
letters, this sentence: “Are you a 
SHEEP or a GOAT?” And only one of 
the young women had the courage to 
turn round and say “‘ Ba-a-a-a!”’ 

Now that reverend youth’s craze 
passed muster. People said, ‘ Adol- 
phus has a craze for giving tracts ”’ ; and 
they laughed. 


Bt supposing his cousin Ridolpho 

(who had been sent down in his day 
for trying to burn the Bodleian Library 
and was then writing gastronomic stuff 
on .a Sporting Paper), supposing 
Ridolpho had distributed literature 
outside Tom Gate on the same occasion 
suggesting a choice of London restaur- 
ants and music-halls to that refined 
and wealthy crowd—so much of it so 
beautifulandso young and so deservedly 
admired. What would have happened 
to him? He would have been hit, and 
after that would have been sent to 
prison. That is what would have hap- 
pened to him. And all because his 
Craze—though on all fours with his 
cousin’s Craze—was not consonant to 
his own career, or to those upon whom 
it was tried. 





UT it is when we get down to the lower 

stratum, below Mania and Craze, 

into the atmosphere of the Hobby, that 

we can study our subject best. More- 

over, we can do more useful work there, 

because every human being is concerned 
in the result. 


VERYBODY has his Hobby; and it 
behoves everybody to know how 

the thing should be nurtured and used. 
The two great rules about Hobbies 
are, first: Not to run it to death, to 
temper it with occasional other subjects 
of conversation ; and secondly, to forbid 
the violent passions aroused by it to 
lead us into any breach of the law. Ifa 
man can cling to those two rules, his 
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Hobby will be tolerable enough. I do 
not add the third rule, that he should 
proportion its exercise to his minor 
expenditure and that he should not 
waste upon it time that might be more 
usefully employed, for I know that 
such advice is useless. But I do know 
by experience that it is possible to talk 
now and then of matters other than 
one’s hobby, and it is further possible to 
check oneself just in time from fighting 
or from foaming at the mouth, or from 
any other foolish and dangerous dis- 


play. 


UPPOSE you have for a Hobby the 
approaching invasion of this island 
by a German army. There is a nice 
working Hobby. It is not a lonely one, 
and, therefore, not an insane one ; you 
can always get lots of people to agree 
with you about (a) the likelihood of 
this invasion, (b) the importance of it 
when it takes place. 

The more reason for not intruding it 
upon people who are indifferent to it. 
If you once begin doing that you will 
find yourself talking of nothing else, 
and the time will come, and that not 
distant, when people will plainly tell 
you to hold your tongue, or, what is 
worse, quarrel with you. 


OU may say that everybody ought, 
in plain common sense, to be in- 
terested in so famous a matter, and 
further that, all Germans being over six 
foot high, every one of them trained to 
the last pitch of efficiency as a soldier, 
and all of them obeying like clock- 
work one great and most efficient 
machine, the invasion is logically neces- 
sary and obviously coming off next 
Wednesday. I know all that, and I 
sympathise with you. Other people 
are, as you say, incredibly dense, care- 
less and unpatriotic. Nevertheless, I 
repeat even of so noble a Hobby as this : 
keep it to its natural habitat, do not let 
it off the leash lest it bite your neigh- 
bours and render your life a most un- 
happy one. 


HE thing happens something like 
this :— 
SIR JOHN Hospspy—(you see I have 
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given you a title for nothing)—(Looking 
up from his paper): I see the Pawn- 
brokers’ Gazette of Cologne is demanding 
another two Capital Ships for the 
German Navy! 

Mr. SLAcK (trying to read his book 
in another corner): Oh! 

SiR JoHN Hossy (pompously): I 
wonder whether the Government ap- 
preciate the fact that four Dread- 
noughts, sir, four Dreadnoughts, will 
be necessary to maintain the sixty-per- 
cent. standard in that case ? 

Mr. Strack (rudely fidgeting, and 
refusing to look up from his book): I 
don’t care if they do! 

SiR JoHN Hossy (exploding): Do 
you mean, sir, that you are indifferent 
to the invasion of your country by.... 

MR. SLACK (savagely, shutting up his 
book and leaping from his chair): Yes, 
sir! I am, sir! They may sweep the 
country from end to end, sir, for all I 
care, sir! I only hope they’ll mop 
you up in the process! (He stalks out 
and bangs the door.) 

This kind of thing is always happen- 
ing when people bring out their Hob- 
bies without leave, and of course if 
your Hobby is a frightfully boring one, 
and peculiar to yourself, it is worse 
still. Not that many Hobbies now 
are thus isolated, for Hobbies have a 
way of making little clubs for their 
propagation and forming the mental 
food of happy-families. 


Now I come to think of it, I suppose 

that is the use and object of the 
Hobby in the economy of human 
society. The good angel that looks after 
that rather ramshackle arrangement 
has provided Hobbies in order to get 
people tc meet as equals who other- 
wise would never know each other 
and each other’s way of living. Hob- 
bies are, in this aspect, a kind of flux, 
soldering and cementing the disjointed 
parts of the community as they harden. 
Go to a meeting of the Society for 
Spreading the Works of Milton among 
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the Bedouin Arabs, or of the Executive 
Committee for the Suppression of Soda- 
water, and you will find all the four 
ranks of society—wealthy vulgar people, 
wealthy refined people, poor refined 
people, and poor vulgar people—thor- 
oughly mixed up together and as 
thick as thieves. I can call to mind 
no single Hobby which has not had 
this happy effect. It is certainly good 
for the country and particularly good 
for those unfortunate men and women 
of lineage and position who might 
otherwise know nothing of their fellow 
beings. 





O it is as well, perhaps, not to be 
proud of not having a Hobby, let 
alone a Mania or a Craze. But any- 
how, it is foolish to be proud of such 
a thing, for, if one is, one is certain 
to be suffering from a flattering illu- 
sion. The truth is that we all have 
Hobbies, and most of us have them 
to the point of a Mania or at least a 
Craze; only we forget it because we 
gradually come to associate with those 
similarly afflicted, and we come to 
think that most of the country is in 
agreement with our ridiculous fixed 
idea. Like the man who told me in a 
train once that the great thing for 
England was the abolition of barmaids. 
He marvelled, he said, that no great 
statesman had yet put forward this 
practical piece of policy. ‘‘ The first 
man,”’ he said, “‘ who comes out boldly 
with this proposal to abolish barmaids 
will have all the country behind him.” 


I AGREED that he would. But, though 
I did not tell him so, I meant that he 
would have all the people behind him 
in the same sense that the Derby dog 
has all the people behind him when 
he is bolting for the open Downs At 
least, I am always told that the Derby 
dog has a lot of people behind him, 
but it is only hearsay. For, to my 
lasting shame, I have never seen the 
Derby. 
HILAIRE BELLOoc. 
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PRIL 1. Heart-shooting begins. 


— 


BRIGHT emerald-coloured hair, we 
are credibly informed, is the fashion 
this season, and all the best people are 
putting green on their wigs. In London 
perhaps. But not in Dublin and Bel- 
fast. There, as usual, the wigs are on 
the green. 

> 


WE hope you like our Dutch Tulip 
cover. Almost everybody gardens 
now, and a very good tip for encour- 
aging the growth of backward sprouts 
will be found farther on in these pages. 
It is not, of course, the only one. For 
ourselves, we got a regular blaze out of 
our jonquil bulb this year by grafting it 
carefully on the electric-light plant. 


— 


AND talking of flowers, as we so 
prettily are, we are told that they are 
terribly dear this spring. Economic 
housewives, in fact, have been driven 
to decorate their drawing-rooms almost 
exclusively with Lent lilies. 


a 


STILL another story of canine intel- 
ligence comes to hand as we write. A 
Hammersmith friend of ours who had 
to take his dachshund to the vet. by 
Underground was surprised to hear the 
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little fellow, usually so quiet, set up a 
long-drawn ululation, and continue it 
throughout the whole journey. The 
mystery was not explained until he 
got out at Charing Cross and happened 
to notice the placard on the front of 
the train. It read ‘‘ Barking, NON- 
STOP!” 
a 


But to turn to more serious matters. 
Last month we set an anagram com- 
petition which seems to have been 
exceedingly popular. Space forbids us 
to describe the long queue of mono- 
planes, bearing answers brought by 
hand, which we found drawn up outside 
the office-door, or the number of Mar- 
conigrams we trapped on the roof that 
morning. Suffice it to say that the 
first correct solution received was that 
of Mr. C. S. Flynn, of 29, Avenue Road, 
Southall, who filled in the starred spaces 
in both sets of verse accurately, and 
therefore obtained both our prizes. 


— 


WE are now emboldened to try yet 
another competition, and this time a 
harder one. Shakespeare, we suppose, 
either is or ought to be on everybody’s 
lips, and in any case THE PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE has a serial story all about 
him. We suggest, therefore, that our 
readers should write a double acrostic 
in verse on the name of the Immortal 
Bard. 
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A DOUBLE acrostic in verse goes like 
this. 


> 
To weave melodious songs is hard. But aH, 
Of course it gives no agony to uS 
Spring poets. To the vernal woods we gO. 
How stuffed they are with inspiration! WhaT? 


— 


You will observe that the first letters 
of each line in this little rhapsody com- 
pose, reading downwards, the word 
TOSH, and that the last letters 
of each line, reading upwards, form 
the same word. Well, we want you 
to write a metrical acrostic like that, 
using the name of Shakespeare in 
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exactly the same way, which must, of 
course, be eleven lines in length. 


— 


THE poem may be as serious or as 
funny as you please, but we think you 
will find it best to use the metre which 
the Swan of Avon principally employed 
—that is to say, ten-syllable or five- 
foot blank verse. For the best effort 
received not later than the first post 
on April 15th, we offer a prize of one 
guinea. 


Sal 


Now then, cygnets ! 


RETIRED GOLF 


(CONCLUDED) 


BY HARRY 
Illustrated by 


OLF has frequently -been la- 
belled a selfish game by per- 
sons who donot indulge in the 
sport ; nevertheless, it may be 

justly affirmed that scarcely a round 
passes without providing opportunities 
for a display of generosity, patience, and 
other kindred virtues of which unsel- 
fishness is the very essence. 

Long experience upon the links 
teaches one to be genially tolerant of 


the mathematical miscalculations of 
others. It is a strange thing that men 


who invariably add up a bridge score 
correctly—City magnates, captains of 
industry, masters of finance who can 
tell off-hand the profit they have made 
on 640 Canadian Pacific ordinary shares 
when the stock rises 33—often display 
a lamentable incapacity for estimating 
the exact number of times they have 
struck a golf-ball between the tee and 
the green. Persons of unblemished 
reputation and scrupulous integrity will 
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Lewis Baumer 

entirely forget whether they took three 
or four strokes to get out of a bunker ; 
the fact that their first drive went out 
of bounds, and that they were forced to 
play a second shot from the tee escapes 
their memory in a way that non- 
golfers might deem incredible. It 
therefore often becomes a task of un- 
common delicacy to remind an adver- 
sary of strokes that have apparently 
made no sort of impression upon his 
memory, without seeming to cast as- 
persions upon his honesty of purpose ; 
and when, on the other hand, he 
adduces conclusive evidence to prove 
that one has taken eight shots to 
reach the hole, after one has confi- 
dently declared oneself to be dead in 
five, it is difficult not to temper one’s 
apologies with resentment. 

In one respect alone is it fair to say 
that golf is a selfish pastime ; it is per- 
haps the only game that a man can 
pleasurably and profitably play all by 
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himself. An attempt to play lawn- 
tennis all alone is seldom satisfactory ; 
indeed, my uncle George Biffin is one 
of the few men I ever heard of who 
seem to have derived any amusement 
from this form of entertainment. Even 
so, the result was often more interesting 
for spectators than for the single player. 
You see, Uncle George was compelled by 
the exigencies of the situation to lob 
his service very high into the air, in 
order that he might be able to run 
round to the other side of the net in 
time to return the ball; and he never 
dared to send it back with any violence 
if he hoped to sprint round again in 
time to take his return. At the back 
of his mind, therefore, there lay the 
perpetual consciousness that he could 
always defeat himself if he desired, and 
this deprived the game of much of its 
interest and robbed the player of a good 
deal of his natural zest. Uncle George, 
indeed, would often become so tired of 
rushing wildly round to the opposite 
court to take his own services, that he 
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was tempted now and then to serve 
eight consecutive faults into the net so 
as to bring the set to an end; and it is 
not to be wondered at that, long before 
he had reached the age of eighty, he 
should have decided to renounce lawn- 
tennis in favour of golf. 

Among advanced Socialists and other 
persons who entertain exaggerated views 
upon the Dignity of Labour the use of a 
caddy to carry clubs and construct tees 
is regarded as a grave blemish upon 
an otherwise harmless pursuit. With 
equal justice might one resent the em- 
ployment of a ground-man to roll the 
pitch after each innings at cricket, or 
consider that the presence of a pro- 
fessional marker detracted from the 
merits of billiards. 

The first-class caddy is in no sense of 
the phrase a beast of burden: for the 
time being he becomes the sympathetic 
confidant, often the autocratic adviser, 
of a man who is probably his superior, 
socially, intellectually and financially. 
Indeed, the friendly intercourse be- 
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tween player and caddy paves the way 
for that better feeling between class and 
class which in these latter democratic 
days affords so hopeful a sign of social 
regeneration. 

As I write these words I cannot help 
recalling a touching scene which inde- 
libly impressed itself upon my mental 
retina and to a great extent bears out 
the truth of my contention. It was 
on the links at Lossiemouth, last sum- 
mer, where one of the greatest living 
3ritish statesmen was anxiously in- 
specting his ball as it lay in the rough 
about thirty yards to the right of the 
eleventh hole. Uncertain as to which 
club to select for so important an 
approach-shot, he turned for counsel to 
his caddy, a small Scottish lad of some 
ten summers. The pair formed one of 
the prettiest pictures imaginable; on 
the one hand, the grey-headed but per- 
plexed statesman, gravely urging the 
advisability of taking a mashie: on 
the other, the ragged, barefooted, 
towsel-headed urchin, insisting upon 
the use of a niblick. From the serious 
expression upon the eminent politician’s 
face he might well have been consulting 
a Cabinet colleague upon some ques- 
tion of vital import to the Empire, and 
I watched with interest to see the up- 
shot of their deliberations. It was all 
in vain that the hard-headed Minister 
of State, the man in whose hands lay the 
destinies of a great people, pleaded for 
his mashie; the barefooted urchin 
stubbornly shook his head, and with an 
imperious gesture thrust the niblick 
into his employer’s hand. Shrugging 
his shoulders in that resigned fashion 
that the House of Commons knows so 
well, the statesman took the proffered 
club, and in another moment had laid 
his ball within six inches of the hole. 
Do you wonder, dear reader, that as I 
turned away from this moving scene 
with a lump in my throat and the tears 
starting to my eyes, I should have felt 
that I had at last learnt something of 
the qualities that render constitutional 
party government possible, that I had 
discovered perhaps some inkling of what 
it is that makes us Britons what we are ? 
Yes—or, rather, No. 
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There comes a day, alas! in the lives 
of all of us when, under the stress of 
advancing years, the field-sports in 
which we were wont to indulge lose 
much of their pristine charm. But 
though the niblick becomes a burden, 
and the desire to drive a long ball from 
the tee fails, the golfer need not give 
way toutter despair. Even when in his 
dotage he is no longer able to leave the 
house, he can amuse himself by laying 
out a miniature golf-links in his wife’s 
drawing-room, and dodder round with 
a couple of clubs, seeking to establish 
a record for the course. 

In “‘ house-golf ” (as it is called) the 
various articles of domestic furniture 
will usually supply all the hazards 
required, though these may be further 
supplemented if necessary by obstacles 
imported from outside. Thus, a hip- 
bath filled with the moss-fibre in which 
last year’s bulbs were grown makes an 
excellent bunker; two waste-paper 
baskets piled upon a low book-case add 
to the difficulties of a mashie-shot from 
the sofa on to the hearth-rug, where an 
inverted saucer adequately fulfils the 
purpose of a hole. 

In the drawing-rooms of most of the 
stately homes of England little courses 
of this kind have been planned by 
loving hands, and the aristocratic in- 
mates are thus provided with a source 
of innocent occupation that the most 
selfish Socialist could scarcely grudge 
them. Itistrue that old Lady Chorles- 
bury used to point with horror at the 
holes made by her husband’s niblick 
in the best Wilton carpet, and found 
but little comfort in his solemn promise 
to replace the divots; she neverthe- 
less realised that it would be cruel to 
deprive the old gentleman of such a 
means of solace in his declining years, 
and at Chorlesbury House “ drawing- 
room golf ’’ was always winked at, if 
not actively encouraged. 

I happened to be having tea there one 
evening last winter when Lord Chorles- 
bury tottered in on the arm of his valet, 
and challenged me to a friendly game. 
To humour him I consented to play, 
though I had no nails in my boots and 
was forced to borrow the butler’s clubs. 
On his own home links, I need hardly 
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say, I was no match for my host, his 
knowledge of the course giving him a 
decided advantage, as was soon only 
too apparent. At the very first hole 

a dog-leg hole round a lacquer screen, 
with a china-cupboard guarding the 
green—after being stymied by a bust 
of the late Dr. Livingstone and having 
on two occasions to lift my ball without 
penalty from casual ink on the writing- 
table, I lost my nerve. And when, at 
the second, I found myself in a hopeless 
lie behind a marble clock on the mantel- 
piece, I picked up in despair. I shall 
never forget his lordship’s delight, later 
on in the game, on his becoming 
“ Dormy two,”’ when a pretty approach 
of mine was caught by the keyboard of 
the piano, and I hooked my next into 
the coal-scuttle (taking three to get out), 
while with a fine lifting shot over an 
occasional-table, my host laid his ball 
dead on the hearth-rug in four. Lady 
Chorlesbury watched the game with 
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““ Taking three to get out.” 


interest from a chair near the window, 
and it was tacitly agreed (in, accord- 
ance with a local bye-law) that when- 
ever a ball struck her ladyship and 
bounded off into the rough the player 
should be allowed to have the stroke 
over again, while if it remained in her 
lap she should be regarded as “ ground 
under repair’’ and the ball should be 
lifted without a penalty. 

Lord Chorlesbury was indeed a true 
sportsman. At his lamented demise 
Golf Illustrated published a life-like 
portrait of him, which I have cut out 
and hung in the spare bedroom; and 
when I am slicing badly or have 
temporarily lost the art of putting, I 
go and gaze at this picture of the 
man who provided the world with 
a perfect example of all that a Re- 
tired Golfer should be, whose handi- 
cap was never less than 30, but who 
never gave up hope. Peace to his 
mashies ! 

HARRY GRAHAM. 
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THE JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


An Attempted Defence of his Abominable Behaviour 
by cur April Poet 


OW pop the buds in every park, 
The 


N 


High o’er my head the high old lark 


croci croak, and some- 


where hark ! 


Leaps up, till none may view it. 
Now Winter’striumphsare gone“ Phut!” 
Now shrieks the neck-wear of the nut, 
All kinds of things have come unshut, 
And I don’t want to join them, but 


I’m simply forced to do it. 


I see the bud, the bird, the fount, 
The bills that cheep, the bills that 
mount, 
And can I see and take no count 
Of these entrancing items ? 
Ah no! whatever people say, 
I have to grow long hair and stray 


Down Hampton Court and Richmond 


way, 
And shout “‘ Hola the Spring ! Hurray ! 
Ho daffodillies ! 


Hi Thames ! ” 


And so it’s not the 


Your saying, “ This is bilge. 


I have to walk with blithesome tread 
And wave my arms above my head 
And kneel to kiss the tulip-bed 
And worship the narcissi : 
I have to cry, “Tra la! Tweet 
tweet ”’ 
To whiskered persons in the street, 
And hurl at every maid I meet 
Hilarious glances suave and sweet, 


From that or else from this eye. 


I hear the mavis on the bough 

Or else the merle (it’s curious how 

One mixes up _ these songbirds’ 
row) 

Singing the knell of winter : 

I hear, and thrilled through every 
bone 

I dash off something of my own, 

Then seize the nearest telephone 

And chant the stuff in cheerful tone 


To Mr. Space the printer. 


smallest use 


Produce 


Some worthier type of stuff, you goose, 


Genteeler and profounder.”’ 


I have to dance, I have to sing, 


And strum my harp, Ting-ling! 


Ting-ling ! 


For every bird is on the wing, 
And every bud’s an upstart thing, 
And if His Majesty the King 
Said “ We detest this chirruping,” 


I could not stop, because it’s Spring 


And Spring is so inspiriting— 


And when a chap is full of spring 


He’s bound to be a bounder. 
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“In a dry spring it is a good tip to disguise yourself as a cloud and deceive the 
young shoots into supposing they are getting the genuine article.” 
(From the Pell Mell Gardener's ‘‘ Book of Bright Ideas.”) 
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THE HOOK 


BY GERALD GROGAN 


HE sad accident to Bombardier 
Wells was not allowed to pass 
unnoticed. I said to Robert, 
who comes home for the 
week-ends, “‘ Robert, you must buy a 
punch-ball in Edinburgh, and we will 
hang it in the motor-shed. We will 
also smoke less, and lead a more godly 
life ; but the punch-ball is the prime 
necessity.” 
‘“ Yes,”’ said Robert, ‘““ we must buy 
a punch-ball in Edinburgh, and the 
French professor at St. A®thelfleda’s 
School—the chap whose Pekinese bit 
our dog John—can come round and 
give us sparring lessons. We will buy 
the ball,’’ continued Robert, “ at the 
Athletic Outfitting Establishment of 
Messrs. X, who supply all kinds of 
Sporting Goods at the Lowest Possible 
Prices. Their terms, though reason- 
able, are strictly cash.” 


“That is a pity,’’ I remarked. For 
some time it looked as if we -had 
encountered an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. 


Yet next Saturday Robert returned 
with the punch-ball. 

It had, I thought, a rather frowzy 
look. The price-ticket, however, which 
Robert had thought fit not to remove, 
was new. It seemed to me that Messrs. 
X had kindly condescended to waive 
their rule about Lowest Possible Prices 
for our benefit. I said that I would 
only refund Robert my half of the price 
he alleges himself to have paid on 
condition that the ball proved satis- 
factory in use. I made rather a point 


of that in the discussion. 

The ball itself, despite its rather 
ancient and war-worn look, was un- 
deniably the kind of punch-ball which 
has made us Englishmen what we are. 
Two hooks, one of which screwed in the 


ceiling and the other in the floor, held 
it in suspension between rival elastic 
bands. We hung it upin the bath room 
at first; but, when the ceiling fell in 
at my first assault and the upper hook 
broke the looking-glass, we removed it 
to the motor-shed. We now screwed 
the upper hook in a rafter, and the 
nether hook in the floor-boards of the 
motor-shed. 

As we were leaving the scene of our 
labours, to get the ball, we noticed our 
father coming slowly backward along 
the path. He was helping the man who 
does for the garden to move the tool- 
chest once more. They move it to and 
fro from the motor-shed to the back 
porch, and vice versa, as the fancy 
seizes them. On this occasion they 
had hardly entered the shed before we 
heard a loud and appalling sound. 

“ Robert,’’ I said, ‘“‘ Father has fallen 
over the nether hook.”’ 

We helped the man who does for the 
garden to remove the tool-chest off 
Father—who was underneath it—and 
we discovered that the hook was badly 
bent. Instraightening it Robert some- 
how managed to snap the shank, so we 
had to postpone using the ball to go 
out and buy a new hook. When we 
got back we found that somebody had 
hung the garden bucket on the upper 
hook—to mark the spot, I suppose. We 
removed this before screwing in the 
new hook below. I forget whether we 
remembered to replace the bucket. 

At tea-time Father came in looking 
irritated. He said: ‘‘I have worked 
hard all my life, and I have also—I 
hope—done my duty as a soldier,” 
this is quite true; he has been in 
several campaigns, not to mention 
minor punitive expeditions against 
itinerant pedlars and dogs that have 
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affronted him,—“‘ I consider that I have The order of the procession was as 
duly earned an honourable retirement. follows : an 
Twice in one afternoon,” he said, “ I : 
: rs: i i Mother. 
have fallen over the same damned hook i : 
; : [The Dog (on three legs). 
in the same damned spot; the tool- Mvaelt 


chest has been dropped upon me by that 
damned clumsy fool Y ; I have dropped, 
and broken, ten damned flower-pots ; 
and on the last occasion I have had to 
bear a severe nervous shock caused by 
my inadvertently stepping upon the 
damned dog.”’ 

As Father said these memorable 
words he took a step backwards, and, 
as if to illustrate how it had been done, 
the dog—whose name is John—began 
to yodel. That would make twice he 
had been on John’s paw in the same 
afternoon, I suppose, in addition to the 
other incidents enumerated. The dis- 
covery did not seem to appease Father. 
He went downstairs—still in a great 
passion—to show us the hook in the 
motor-shed. 


r 4 a 

THE 

[In Berlin the Commander of Guard, G 

in which he de s that ‘‘ the modern custom 
of a few haivs under the nose, is not suitabl 
the spe tal character of the Germans.”’ It is 


will shortly be issued by th Winister for 
Of Prussian military rule 


: By masters stern and harsh, 


They tell me you have been and drawn 
Your sword from out its sheath and sawn 
The points off your moustache. 


t/ 


VCE 


Wa 


H Teuton, tutored in the school 


No longer now, it seems, you like 
To twist and train the hirsute spike 
Fiercely towards the sky ; 
No longer now the well-waxed tip 
Sprouts proudly from your upper 
lip 
And hits you in the eye. 


Son of that city 


of cutting 
for 


Robert. 
Che Cat (as yet unscathed). 


When we reached the motor-shed we 
discovered that Robert had carelessly 
left the punch-ball suspended. This 
was in contravention of the terms of 
the original agreement (which de- 
manded that the implement should be 
kept out of sight when not in use), and 
it was also the first intimation Father 
received as to why the hook had been 
screwed into the floor. Robert re- 
moved the ballin silence, and was about 
to bear it away, when Father suddenly 
dealt it a heavy kick. 

There was a violent report. 

I shall not have to pay my half of 
the alleged purchase price now. 


MOUSTACHE MILITANT 


has issued a pe cial ord v, 
with the except 

and ts not in harmony with 
cement 


Plettenbers 
away tl] 

S l 11 Vs 
reported that a similar pronoui 
Prussian ayvmy.—Daily Paper. 


eneral von 


mouct h 
MOUSTACHE 


Prussian 
moreover, 
the u h Le 


Slave to the fashion of the day, 
You've simply cut the thing away 
And emulated those 
Who tamely rest content to wear 
A miserable tuft of hair 
Just underneath the nose. 


Kemember, ere it be too late, 
How Samson met his tragic fate 
Trapped by Delilah’s snare. 
Rob your moustaches of their length 
And you, maybe, will lose your 
strength 
In losing thus your hair. 


on the Spree, 


Obey von Plettenberg’s decree, 


Grow your m¢ 


yustaches long ; 


Train them on high, and as you train 


Get back your 
Wax strong 


martial might again: 


yes, wax them strong! 


M. 
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ARE 


WE TOO “PRECIOUS”? 





SouTH KENSINGTON, 
February 20, 1914. 
EAR SIR, 

Your Editorial notes to 
your March number indicate 
that you might be glad of 

letters from your readers suggesting 
their opinions of your magazine, and I 
venture to offer you the impression that 
it gives me. 

I used to think the PALL MALL and 
the **xkx*** were two old-fashioned 
magazines full of padded articles about 
art and pictures and old-world history, 
with heavy out-of-date stories that were 
not worth reading. Recently, having 
studied both, and compared them with 
the magazines issued by the big firms 
publishers, I have considerably 
altered my opinion. 

To venture on a criticism of your own 
magazine by the January and March 
numbers. The articles are distinctly 
good and above the average, but the 
general tendency seems to me to make 
the tales too “‘clever,’’ and not interest- 
ing enough. They leave us cold ; there 
is none of that sensation which is the 
hall-mark of a good story, so that we 
are interested or sympathise with the 
characters, or the conclusion makes us 
think ‘‘ how true ”’ or “ how sad.”’ 

Let us above all things have “a 
story’ in a magazine, not “* sentiment.”’ 
I can imagine this is easier said than 


of 


done. There seem to me to be two 
classes of writers in magazines. The 


one has hardly any tale to tell; there 
“nothing in it,’ but he writes so 
well, he makes something out of no- 
thing. The others have evolved a plot, 
a situation, in fact a story, which has 


is 


some force ; but do not tell their tales 
well enough to make them readable, 
or do not rise above the level of cheap 
sensation or sickly sentiment. 

At all evenis, what seems to me to be 
the making of a magazine is its ability 
to make people fairly certain they will 
get in it the sort of story that they like ; 
and as so many people like stories 
which have the same definite character- 
istics, it ought not to be difficult to 
please them. 

One more point. 

I am certain scores of readers of 
magazines are got by an attractive 
cover-—especially one that suggests a 
thrilling story inside. In the case of 
the Patt MALL, the outside cover goes 
for nothing. It is not often even at- 
tractive, and it suggests nothing as to 
the contents. 

Yours faithfully, 
INTERESTED READER. 





AS SUPPLIED TO KING’S 





KING’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
DE AR SIR, 

Could you find time to let 
me know on the enclosed P.C. the 
month in which the PALL MALL took a 
new lease of life? Ido not often come 
across one of the ‘‘ old’’ Patt MALILs, 
but I happened to the other day. I 
was struck with the fact that it was not 
so very old after all. I am therefore 
anxious to order all the past copies of 
the Patt MALL that have been pub- 
lished since its recovery. 

May I venture to congratulate you 
on having improved themagazine until it 
it has become quite the best of its kind. 

Yours faithfully, 
REGINALD H. WHITE. 
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April 1914 


HIS month we are trying to recall what it felt like to be on the eve of 

one’s twenty-first birthday. For next month THE PALL MALL MaGa- 

ZINE will be twenty-one years old. And now that I come to think 

of it, it was matter for disappointment that one’s sensations on that day 

varied so little from the normal. Bodily one felt the same as on any day the 

month before or the month after. And so one came to realise that growth is 

a very gradual process, and a twenty-first birthday merely an arbitrary date 
when it is convenient to take stock of it. 


[f there was little change from month to month, between first and last lay a 

miracle of difference. I have been glancing over our files, and in its way 
the difference between “ No. 1, Vol. I.’’ and the present number seems just as 
miraculous. I like to remember that we have (as I know) many readers who 
can look back month by month with us over the changes of these twenty-one 
years. Such changes cannot, I believe, be without interest for them, or for 
any who are now, in an ever-increasing multitude, doing us the honour of buying 
us. So for our Twenty-First Birthday Number we have commissioned Mr. Albert 
Kinross, an author who has contributed often (and happily still contributes) 
to these pages, to write a survey of the years of our minority. This will be 
illustrated with photographs of the illustrious contributors of the past, taken, 
as far as may be, when they were in relation with us. 


QTHERWISE the issue will be much as usual—a little better, let us hope. 
“ George A. Birmingham ”’ relates an idyll of Irish fisher-folk entitled, ‘“‘ The 
Mermaid.”” There will be the second instalment of Mr. Snaith’s new serial 
story, “‘ The Great Age,’’ of which I hope to hear good reports; and Mr. Belloc 
will write as usual “‘ What You Will.” The adventures of Count Saros reach 
their climax with his marriage. J. E. Buckrose, Marjorie Bowen, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Frank Craig, F. H. Townsend, Gilbert Holiday are some of the 
other writers and artists whose names you will find in the May contents page. 


UT the thing that will first catch your eye will, of course, be the cover. It 
cannot, it is to be supposed, fail to catch it. When we have said that it 
is a graphic illustration of the changing modes of twenty-one years, we shall, 
I hope, have set you wondering as to how so much could be shown in so small 
a space, and so have left you eager to behold it. 
THE EDITOR 
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